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It wasn’t good. 
But it doesn’t happen 
with aluminum shovels. 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


You probably weren’t thinking of years of service. 
You bought your aluminum snow shovel because 
it was so light, so easy to handle. Nature made 
aluminum light. But a lot of other things had to 
happen to make aluminum that would /asé. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

A snow shovel needs strength, as well as corro- 
sion resistance. It cost millions to find the right 
alloys of aluminum for that. Alloys strong as 
steel, that could be rolled into sheet, for blades; 
drawn into tubes, for handles; made into rivets, 
to join them. 

Sounds like a lot of work to make a better snow 


ALCO 


WHAT USED TO HAPPEN TO 
SNOW SHOVELS IN SUMMER? 


THE METAL THAT 





shovel. Hundreds of Alcoa research people work- 
ing thousands of hours on alloys . . . hundreds 
of others spending years on fatigue tests, tensile 
tests, corrosion tests. But it enables us to SAY woe 
“Alcoa Aluminum lasts!’’. .. and mean it. 

That means more than just better snow shovels. 
It means better automobile parts. Better stepladders. 
Garage doors. Awnings. Screens and storm windows. 
All the things that didn’t use to last, unless you 
painted them well and often. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum worth 
looking for. Worth buying. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
oF America, 1793 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 


GIVE “AUTOPOINT”’ 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous 
“Autopoint’” Pencils with “GRIP- $1.25 
TITE” tips that won't let leads getgii 
wobble, turn or fall out... the 
trouble-free writing tools ac- 
knowledged “best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. ; 
With your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won't 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there's an 
“Autopoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
"Autopoint’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phone | 

numbers, | 







dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3" x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifull 
finished in walnut or black. Wit 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 





BETTER PENCHLS 
Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. NB-3 
1801 Fester Avenue, Chicago 40, Iilinsis 


* Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 


— 
| AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. NB-3 | 
| 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, lil. | 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 
| © “Autopoine’ IMPRINTED PENCILS — | 
| © “Autopoint’ Instant Action INDEX | 
| } Have Salesman call | 
| 
| 
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HIS scene is typical. The whole 
family working together, using 
Household as a shite, 

For Household is a whole-family 
magazine—appealing to Pop, Mom, 
and kids alike. 

Then, too, Household hits straight 
at the big-family market—small cities 
and towns. (Big? Household parents 
average over two children per family!) 

Most important to you, these are 
buying families—they have more to buy 
with than ever befere. And Household 
spurs their buying... with Idea- 

lanned editorial features . . . more 
than 255 “buy-ideas”’ per issue! 

Add ’em up—family interest, family 
size, family buying power—and you 
get family influence that counts. Count 
on Household! 


Success 2 a HOUSEHOLD Boras 


1. More than 200 new accounts since 
new Household format! 


2. Advertising revenue up almost a mil- 
lion dollars! 


3. Household now in $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 class! 


4. As much four-color advertising in one 
Household as used to run in six! 


5. Circulation over 2,000,000! 


6. Compare Household’s cost per page 
per 1,000—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


7. Advertising revenue up more than 
35% in 1948 over 1947! 


Capper Publication, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 
etties and flown 
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W. DIDN’T mean to be confusin’ 
or amusin’ when we scheduled the 


| Messrs. Williams for this issue of 
| NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Only coincidence and the fact 
that their stories seemed timely 
caused three men—unrelated—of 
the same name to appear in the 
same month. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS, who discusses 
the British loan, was editor of the 
Daily Herald of London until 1940, 
when he became controller of news 
and information in the Ministry of 
Information. In 1945 he was chief 
press officer for the British delega- 
tion to the San Francisco confer- 
ence that drafted the U. N. char- 
ter. More recently he was public 
relations adviser to Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee at No. 10 Downing 
Street. 


STEVEN CASEY WILLIAMS, who airs 
the weather question, is a veteran 
newspaper man. He served on a 
number of daily newspapers and 
spent five years with the Associated 
Press in domestic and foreign ser- 
vice. During the war he did a stint 
in the advertising business and had 
a whirl in a public relations firm 
before turning to magazine writing 
on a full-time basis. 


GREER WILLLIAMS started out as a 
sports writer and wound up a medi- 
cal writer. He hopes that being 
mixed up with two other guys 
named Williams will not cause as 
much confusion as the Greer part 
of his name has. Ever since Greer 
Garson got top billing in Holly- 
wood, he’s been receiving letters 
addressed to “Dear Miss Williams.” 


WHEN we asked MILTON LEHMAN 
to do a story for us on the vanish- 
ing Boston trustee, we thought that 
it would be a routine assignment. 
“Tt turned out to be,” says Lehman, 
“an expedition behind the silken 
curtain since it meant talking to 
men who have made it their life’s 
work being discreet and confiden- 
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tial. Why, one of my interviews no 
sooner got started than a strange 
pressure from the seat of my chair 
impelled me to get up. The inter- 
viewee had no automatic reporter- 
repeller that I know of, merely the 
most highly developed sense of dis- 
cretion I’ve ever encountered.” 

Fortunately, Lehman is an old 
hand at nailing down any assign- 
ment that comes 
his way. A look at 
hisrecordin World 
War II is enough 
to convince a Mis- 
souri mule. In 
slightly more than 
four years in the 
Army he saw serv- 
. ice with some 16 
outfits—from the 
pill rollers to The 
Stars & Stripes. For his work at the 
Anzio beachhead as a combat cor- 
respondent, and for rushing out 
the first issue of S&S printed in 
Rome he was awarded the coveted 
Legion of Merit. And as dressing 
for his fruit salad, he picked up an 
invasion arrowhead for his Euro- 
pean-African ribbon and seven 
battle stars. 

Today, Lehman is finding out 
that his new top kick is Ann Helen, 
his nine-months-old daughter. 





TO MAKE notes and sketches for 
this month’s cover painting, PETER 
HELCK left the quiet of his studio 
in Boston Corners, N. Y., and vis- 
ited the bustling site of Man- 
hattan’s Peter Cooper Village—a 
project of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. As can be 
seen from the foreground of his 
painting, he was greatly impressed 
by the evidence of earlier construc- 
tion—brick walls, rusted beams, old 
mains and pipe lines—that was 
brought to light during the excava- 
tion work. 

Helck, who has been a consistent 
medalist at art directors’ shows, is 
a member of the American Water 
Color Society, Society of Illustra- 
tors and the Salmagundi Club. 
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ore Oil... 


You wanted it... 
You £ot it... 
You'll get still more! 


AST YEAR this country used a lot more oil than 
L ever before. Oil and progress go together. 

To help get you more oil, this company and its 
affiliates last year did the biggest job in their history. 
Plants and equipment had to be modernized and ex- 
panded in a hurry...new wells, refineries, tankers, 
pipelines—all the things it takes to get you more oil. 

This big job could nothave been done unless a sound 
business existed. It took organization. It took money 
—lots of it—about 100 million dollars more, in fact, 





than the entire year’s earnings. It used up funds set 
aside for replacing worn-out equipment. It dipped 
heavily into savings. It took borrowed money, and 
money raised by selling assets. 











In 1949, and in the years to come, you'll want still 
more oil. And you'll get it. At home and abroad, 
money is being spent today to provide for tomor- 
row’s needs. 


The better you live, the more oil you use... 





Adding storage and transport facilities . 





FOR STILL MORE OIL, WE’RE... 





Building tankers and pipelines... 


Expanding research facilities. . . 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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Clever 
Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay-off 


Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 
New improved projection equip- 
/ ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
| helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
4 seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
} built at an economy price. 
x Send for Circular 
j giving specifications, prices and 
: full details on the new Ampro 
+; “Compact."’ Also for free booklet, 
‘+ “A Powerful Aid for Industry," 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 


solve your 
problems. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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price on the Ampro * “Compact” lémm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid 
for Industry."* ; 


Name 


| _ Please send me full details, eee and 
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“In conference” 


A BIG vote of thanks will go to 
University of Michigan researchers 
if they come up with answers to the 
conference habit in American busi- 


| ness. 


Salesmen, in particular, will 
heartily approve methods to cut 
down on the number of such meet- 
ings when the excuse “in confer- 


ence” is real, and not imaginary. 


The University project aims to 


| find out about the preliminaries to 


| 


the meeting, the relationship be- 
tween what happens at the confer- 
ence and the results, and what con- 


stitutes an effective conference. 


Dr. Harold Guetzkow, assistant 
professor of psychology, is project 


coordinator. 


Field work will include sitting in 


|on industrial and government con- 
| ferences and the conferees will be 


interviewed before and after the 
sessions. Meanwhile, students will 
run off conferences and different 


| techniques will be applied. The 
| study is under the general super- 


vision of Dr. Donald G. Marquis, 
chairman of the University’s psy- 
chology department. 


Fire loss peak 


MARCH last year brought the 
highest fire loss in a twelvemonth 


| which passed all previous years in 


the value of property destroyed. 
The 1948 total was $711,114,000, ac- 
cording to W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The March fig- 
ure was $74,236,000. 

However, several factors kept 
the record from indicating what 
would otherwise be an alarming 
trend. 

Most important was the in- 


| creased values of property. There 


were more congestion and concen- 
tration of values, as well as a high- 
er occupancy rate in buildings. 

The Board calls for still greater 
effort to improve fire protection, 
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particularly now that so many 
heating plants have grown old and 
electrical circuits are overloaded. 
In industry, expansion has carried 
along without adequate fire-fight- 
ing extension. 


Houses and cars 


BACK in 1910 homes and automo- 
biles got off to about an even start 
as far as costs were concerned. As 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation points out, a typical five- 
room frame house cost about $1,600 
and a new car just $16 less. 

Today the same house costs 
about $9,000 and the average retail 
price in 1948 of an automobile was 
$1,714 including the excise tax of 
$85. 

If automobiles were made with 
the hand tools of 1910, a new car 
would cost $60,000, the Association 
explains. The reason why the mod- 
ern automobile, which is a far bet- 
ter product in every way than the 
1910 model, sells for little more 
than it did 39 years ago is because 
machinery was substituted for 
hand tools. 

Some progress has been made 
in prefabricated building but the 
industry still waits upon local 
ordinance and labor regulation 
changes which will permit home 
construction to follow the path 
blazed by the automobile. Larger 
and steadier employment would 
result and certainly a happier and 
more comfortable populace. 


Food at sea 


TALES of the sea in days gone by 
were likely to produce a squeamish 
feeling in the insides of the inter- 
ested reader. It wasn’t so much 
the roll and pitch of the ship in 
storm-lashed waters. Rather it was 
the nauseating detail of weevil- 
crawling hardtack and maggoty 
beef. 

The days of mutiny at sea are 
over and no statistician is needed 
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to compare the decline of revolt| 


with the rise in good eating. 

Every day more than $192,000 
worth of food is consumed aboard 
1,600 merchant ships, according to 
the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. It costs $2.40 a day (at 
wholesale) to feed a seaman. 
Bacon and eggs for breakfast, roast 
peef for dinner and veal cutlets for 
supper are no novelties. The ships 
load daily some 3,240 dozen fresh 
eggs and 2,500 pounds of butter. 
Lots of farmers don’t do as well. 


Profit and loss 


THE arithmetic of business makes 
news headlines these days as prof- 
its come under searching analysis. 
Accountants try to reach princi- 
ples which can be applied to fluctu- 
ating inventory costs, to deprecia- 









tion rates, special reserves for 
higher replacement expense, etc. 

As competition gets keener, more | 
attention will be paid to the profit 
and loss statement and yet even | 
this compass of the business world 
is subject to questioning. G. Char- 
ter Harrison, senior partner of G. | 
Charter Harrison Associates, Madi- 
son, Wis., writing in the bulletin of 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, declares “there 
dynamite in a profit and loss state- | 
ment for those who do not realize 
what a dangerous document it 
can be.” 


is | 


...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





Harrison tells how in the 1929 | 


depression, the president of a fair- 
ly large manufacturing company 
fired half his salesmen because the 
gross profit they earned for the 
company fell below their salaries 
and expenses. The next month all 
the rest of the salesmen and the 


company itself were “in the red.” | 


The reason was simple. All the 
fixed charges, carried previously 
in part by the salesmen who were 
discharged, were dumped on their 
fellows. 


The same thing can happen in| 


cutting off “unprofitable lines,” 
Harrison explains, as he calls for 
the segregation of variable and 
fixed costs in profit and loss state- 
ments when planning operations 
are under way. 


Atomic age begins 


THE first peacetime atomic pile 
will be completed shortly on Long 


ee 

Feeding” Erie’s big, brawny Diesel 
locomotives requires delicate tests. 
Fuel oil must burn evenly, with a 
minimum of residue. Lubricating oil 
must flow freely, yet have enough body 
to protect vital moving parts. 


Pictured here is a test typical of the 
many carried on constantly at the Erie 
Test and Research Laboratory. Lubri- 
cating oil is placed in glass tubes sur- 
rounded by water accurately heated to 
operating temperatures. 





Then the chemist, with a stop watch, 
times the flow of oil from one section 
of the tube to another and arrives at 
its viscosity rating. 


Paints, coal, metals, water—practically 
everything used by the railroad is 
carefully checked by Erie technicians 
to maintain Erie’s high operating 
standards. It is through such a re- 
search program that new and ever 
improving materials and methods are 
found to make the Erie a leader in 
progressive railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Island in New York. This is the| 
Brookhaven National Laboratory | 
at Upton. The engineers and build- | 
ers are the H. K. Ferguson Com- | 
pany, which just recently an-| 
hounced that it has formed an| 
Atomic Energy Division. 

The major function of this divi- | 
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IMAGINE...an office dictating machine... 


a 9335 


and this high! 





/\ 


AND THE AMAZING NEW DICTAPHONE 
TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 























e So hig? No—so small! 

This streamlined beauty is a comlete office dictating machine. Yet 
it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so comfort- 
ably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than your 
hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 


The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating medium that as- 
sures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning to end, and instant, 
uniformly measured backspacing. 

And Time-Master dictation is so easy—so effortless. All you do is 
relax, press a button and talk your work away. 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT— OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation—any- 
where. It’s just right for office or home—and made to order 
for the road. You can mail your voice from home or hotel to 
office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. 
One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER — and you'll agree 
... it’s radically new, different, better! 


| 
I 
I 
I 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
! 
! 
| 
! 
all 


Dictaphone* Corporation 
Dept. L19, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


00 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
(0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your Name 








Cc 





pany a 





Street Address — 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines 
(*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


City & Zone State 
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| sion, headed by Dr. Karl Cohen of 
| Oak Ridge fame, will be to help 
|'bridge the gap between atomic 
|laboratories and the design and 
construction of atomic facilities. 
While the division will work for the 
present with the U. S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and its subcon- 
tractors, the future goal will be 
consultation with clients who wish 
to investigate the possibilities and 
effects of atomic energy applica- 
tions in their industries. 

In short, here is a big construc- 
tion company making ready to 
service the peacetime uses of our 
newly discovered Aladdin’s Lamp. 
The Atomic Age dates to Aug. 5, 
1945, when the bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, but the era really 
begins when ships and planes move 
and power flows from nuclear 
energy. 





Foremen in the dark 


IT HAS been said that “an army 
is as good as its sergeants.” In in- 
dustry the foreman is the sergeant 
and he isn’t getting as much in- 
formation as he should from man- 
agement officers. A survey by the 
Labor Relations Institute, New 
York, disclosed that the foremen 
agreed they were told about work- 
ing rules and regulations but 
|'missed out on some other vital 
| data. 
| Thus, there were sizable minori- 
ties who were not told about new 
| developments in personnel policies, 
| about trends in the company’s busi- 
| ness, or how to handle employe re- 
|lations. Most of the companies 
| have communications established 
| between the straw bosses and top 
| management but many of the fore- 
|men are unaware of such company 
| efforts. 
| What this survey seemed to re- 
| veal is that too much is still taken 
for granted in management and 
labor relations. 

The Big Boss once Knew all his 
people by name. Now he doesn’t, 
| and substitute measures have not 
| bridged the gap. 


'Making ready 


THE biggest job printing order ev- 
er placed in the country required 
ten carloads of paper and all the 
facilities of the nation’s job print- 
ers for two weeks. This was the pro- 
duction of the forms used under 
the Controlled Materials Plan in 
the war. 

Edward V. Hickey, acting di- 
rector of production, National Se- 
curity Resources Board, mentions 
this as just one of the phases of the 
defense program which will be 
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speeded up under the studies now 
going forward. Paper work slowed 
down the war effort and so did the 
constant travel of key industrial- | 
ists to Washington to get questions | 
answered. For one thing simplified 
forms will be ready, and for an-| 
other regional offices will take care | 
of providing information. 
The plan worked out for turning 
“phantom orders” into real war or- | 
ders ought to save six months to a| 
year in any future mobilization, | 
Hickey explains, on the basis of | 
what experts who were close to the 
production problems of 1942 tell 
him. 


By his own bootstraps? | 


WHAT seemed to some observers as 
an opening gun on nationalization 
of industry wasn’t much more than 
a little pop. 

One of the Truman messages 
called for more steel production 
even to the extent of building and | 
owning the needed mills. | 

The reason why the gun made} 
only a small noise is that it takes | 
steel to make steel. Irving S. Olds, | 
board chairman of U.S. Steel, after | 
citing an expansion of nearly 15-| 
000,000 tons in capacity over the | 
past ten years, said: 

“Building further new steel mills 
at this time is bound to consume 
large amounts of steel of the kinds 
now in short supply. Such new mills | 
cannot be built and placed in op- 
eration short of two or three years. 
By that time I am hopeful that the | 
present unbalance between steel 
demand and supply will have been 
adjusted.”’ 

Other observers think six months 
will see the balance Olds men-| 
tioned. ; 





Six holidays 


WITHIN a brief period six paid 
holidays a year have become ma- 
jor practice in American indus- 
try. 

In 1946 the National Industrial 
Conference Board found that 44 
per cent of the companies it sur- 
veyed were granting the six days. 
Last year a similar canvass indi- 
cated that the percentage had 
jumped to 64.7 per cent. 

These holidays are usually New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day, July 4, | 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving and_| 
Christmas. The percentages for 
fewer and more days off are all 
small, so that the six-holiday year 
along with the five-day week no) 





doubt will become standard prac-| | 


tice. For working on the holiday 
double-time pay registered 66.8 per 
cent of the company vote. | 









throwing 
your 
business 
in an 


incinerator... 


.. Lf you trust 


ORDINARY METAL FILES 
to protect any vital records 
against FIRE! 


Records have been burned! . .. Businesses have been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 

4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 





HERE’S POSITIVE PROTECTION .. . | 





Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
—_ efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 
locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 
yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
surprisingly modest price. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 
and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 


Record Containers.”’ 


ze Mosler Safe. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Safe, efficient Mosier 
Record Containers come 
in a variety of durable 
finishes to harmonize 
with your office. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! 
The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 33 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


(0 The new free booklet ‘Mosler Insulated Record 
Containers.” 


() The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 


Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 
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ANUFACTURERS and_ whole- 

salers throughout the country 
are using hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually through the Com- 
mercial Financing Plan, which our 
new book describes. 

You may find that our plan will 
give your business double or triple 
the amount of cash available from 
your usual borrowing sources. 

Once set up, our plan operates 
continuously... you can plan ahead 
with confidence. No worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 


The net cost of using our plan is 
reasonable because you pay interest 
on a day-to-day basis ... only for 
money in actual use... not on a 
loan for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 

These advantages and others are 
described in detail in our new, timely 
book... supported with charts, dia- 
grams, case histories. For your copy 
of “How To HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF OPER- 
ATING Casu,” just phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 ® New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® 


Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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New Challenge 





for Red Cross 


|= month an estimated 2,000,- 
000 Red Cross volunteers wil] 
canvass the nation to raise the 
$60,000,000 needed to continue ac- 

| tivities for another year. 

These activities, as varied as hu- 
man nature itself, reach into 

|}homes, hospitals, Army camps, 
| Schools, colleges, industrial plants 
}and business concerns in every 
| community. Through its blood pro- 
gram the Red Cross, for example, 
saves lives and mitigates suffering 
by making blood and blood deriva- 
tives available to physicians. Its 
|service to veterans in hospitals 
brightens the lives of patients with 
activities carried on by thousands 
of volunteer workers. Its home ser- 
vice helps veterans and servicemen 
and their dependents. 

Not the least of the humanitar- 
ian services rendered is its disaster 
relief. Here the Red Cross swings 
into action when tornadoes, floods, 
|explosions or fires strike. It sees 
| that food, clothing, shelter and 
| medical care are available; then 
aids in the recovery of those unable 
to re-establish themselves. 

Last year the Red Cross assisted 
some 312,400 persons in 303 disaster 
relief operations. The immensity 
of this one activity is indicated in 
the fact that the organization has 
spent $16,852,309 in aiding dis- 
aster victims in the past two years. 

This year the organization faces 
/new challenges. It must not only 
'continue traditional responsibili- 
ties to the nation, armed forces and 
veterans, but also must be ready 
for future civilian defense work. 
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p BUSINESS STATISTICS note: Statistics 
are better than business. 


p> FIGURES LAG behind facts they reflect. 
Takes time to compile them. 

Not until long afterward do they show 
result of banker's decision today that: 
"We'll take no more real estate loans." 


But effect on real estate market is 
immediate, may be severe. 

Important cancellations in steel 
orders disclosed by Eugene Grace, Beth= 
lehem Steel chairman, will not show up 
soon in his production statistics. 

But to the companies sending them in 
they mean cutback production, fewer 


jobs, lower profits—at once. 

During downward trend, statistics al- 
ways are better than business. 

Decisions that wait for the record are 
likely to be out of date the moment 
they're made. 





GOT A REASON? You'll need a good one 
if you plan on cutting into the other 
fellow's business. 

Even if you have one, it might not be 
good enough. 

For example—salesman made first real 
tempt since prewar to sell an account. 
Purchasing agent looked over samples, 
observed that quality was about same as 
hat being used, added that he saw no 
reason to change from supplier who had 
been delivering through scarcity years. 

"Want a reason?" asked the salesman. 
"I'll give you one. Ninety cents a hun- 
dred." A 5 per cent price cut. 

Did he make the sale? 

No. But the purchasing agent was quick 
to let his regular supplier know his 
price suddenly was above the market. 

That's how the other fellow's produc- 
tion can cut your price. 

It's typical of the forces that come 
into play as supply meets or surpasses 
demand, aS competition rises. 

Watch for them in your business. 





c+ 


a 


B® WAREHOUSES COMPETE with factories to 
Supply many consumer durables markets. 

That results from production outrun- 
ning sales. 

Some makers of washers, other house= 
hold appliances, delayed new models, 
planned on using them to put new life 
in sales when demand tapered. 

But sales dropped abruptly, warehouses 


were filled before production was cut. 
Now they have problem of moving old 

models before manufacturing new. 
They'll solve it with prices. 


> THE SOFTER THE GOODS the softer the 
prices. 

That's what department store buyers 
find in wholesale markets. They also 
find increasing number of price breaks 
on hard goods, those made of metals. 

With supply lines full, deliveries 
prompt, they're buying hand to mouth, 
letting wholesalers, manufacturers hold 
Stocks. 

So stores can't be caught with too 
much goods in falling market. 

Another effect: Manufacturers cut back 
production, lay off help until inven- 
tories are worked down. 

Result will be manufacturing matched 
to consumer sales, with merchants exert- 
ing steady demand on suppliers. 

You can expect higher quality, lower 
prices in spring women's wear lines, 
Same trend in nearly all department 
Store lines. 


> SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS in business are 
re-establishing themselves. 

Most of them disappeared during war 
when people bought whatever they could 
get whenever they could get it. 

Return of seasonal trends is traced 
back to November's slow sales with 
volume catching up in December. That's 
typical prewar pattern. 

January, February sales also reflect 
old pattern with soft goods volume 
rising, hard goods slowing down. 

But economists aren't sure just what 
is seasonal, what is downward trend. 
They've had no experience with economy 
of present proportions, doubt its fluc- 
tuations will parallel prewar pattern. 

They'll have to accumulate figures for 
several years before they will be able 
to recognize some seasonal movements. 


> STRONGEST DEFLATIONARY power Govern- 
ment has is nearing peak force. 

It develops in collection of personal, 
corporate income taxes. 

During 100 days ending March 15 Gov- 
ernment collects 48 per cent of year's 
income taxes. Total last year: 
$31,700,000, 000. 

More than $15,200,000,000 is being 
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withdrawn from private, corporate hands 
in less than 3% months. 

During that period world's biggest 
business takes in much more than it 
pays out. 

Flow reverses March 16. 


> WITH ONLY SLIGHT hedging, government 
economists still contend nation's big 
problem is inflation, not deflation. 

Here's reasoning of one in top-level 
group: 

Wages will continue to rise. 

Tax increase would offset this infla- 
tionary force—but there will be no tax 
increase. 

So higher wages will be translated 
into higher prices. 

Then he adds this thought: Inflation- 
ary booms always break while signs point 
to still more boom— 

"So the break might come tomorrow 
morning. But I don't think it will." 

Note: Leon Keyserling, vice chairman 
of President's Economic Advisory Coun-= 
cil, calls current downturn on price 
charts a “quiggle," says there have been 
six such “quiggles" since war. 


> GOVERNMENT CAN PREVENT or at least 
ease a downward trend—if it sees it and 
moves in time. Government can: 

1. Expand credit through RFC. 

2. Lift present credit restrictions. 

3. Launch public works program. 

4. Cut taxes. 

But question is: Would need for steps 
to prevent slide be recognized in time? 


> UNCERTAINTY BREEDS CAUTION—and 
caution slows business. 

Most banks are cutting back sharply on 
real estate loans. Others shave evalua- 
tions, cut proportion of loan to cost. 

So fewer real estate loans go through, 
more sales are lost. One Washington man 
has "sold" the same house four times. 

Used car financing is slowed by fact 
that bankers See occasional substantial 
discounts on new car deals passing 
through their hands. 

On business loans—your record alone 
isn't good enough. Now the banks do a 
little crystal gazing into your future. 

They check with your customers, ask 
whether you would be called on for cure 
rent volume if downtrend continues. 

If the answer is no, no loan. 


p> DON'T WRITE OFF fourth round of wage 
raises—yet. 

Contracts without pay increases have 
received wide attention. But these have 
been in textile, some clothing plants. 

Negotiations followed slack produc- 
tion, layoffs, short work weeks. They 
cover caught-up plants. 

Contracts coming up this spring in 
autos, steel, chemicals, cover many 
times more employes, will be argued 
against vastly different background— 
all-out production, still high profits. 

Although some unions may concentrate 
on pension plans, health benefits, other 
fringe issues, don't overlook fact that 
these add to payroll, production cost. 
From your cost angle they're worse. They 
are more permanent. 


LOOK CAREFULLY at final Senate vote 
on new labor law. 

You'll see likely pattern for fate in 
Senate of other items in Truman progran. 
Labor bill vote will show extent of 
North-South split among Democrats. Also 

will indicate whether Republican sena- 
tors will stick together. 
Southern Democrats voting with tightly 
joined Republicans may dominate Senate. 
Labor law finally will be written in 
conference, combining moderate Senate 
bill, less moderate House bill. 


HOW NEW IS President Truman's Point 
Four? Its details may be found in report 
of House special committee on postwar 
economic policy and planning. 

This group, known as the Colmer com- 
mittee, made its report in 1944. Re- 
ferring to foreign loans and invest- 
ments, it said: 

"For the U.S. they provide an outlet 
for excess Savings and thus help to keep 
at a high level the domestic output and 
employment offered by our free-enter- 
prise system. 

"For the rest of the world they pro- 
vide the means of increasing productivi- 
ty and raising living standards. 

"The U.S. will eventually share in the 
benefits of higher productivity abroad 
through the returns on foreign invest- 
ments as well as through higher exports 
to these countries." 

Hoover had similar ideas in 1928. 


p> NEW PATTERNS APPEAR in foreign trade. 

Most noticeable change: Rising com- 
merce between Great Britain and Latin 
American countries. Latter supplied al- 
most exclusively by U.S. since early 
war years. 

Some U.S. exporters blame ECA for 
their falling volume, plan demands on 
Congress for changes in law distribut- 
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ing European Shipments through more ex- 
porters. 

Prot le answer: ECA is to assist 
Furope tions, not U.S. foreign 
p BATTLE 3REWS over industrial protec- 
tior gainst atomic attack. 

National Security Resources Board 
promote ecentralization—protection 
by space. 

Westchester County (New York) plan- 
ning official contends hills would offer 
bette! fety by biccking bomb blast. 

David E. Lilienthal, Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman. takes neutral 
tan iggests that no single agency 
C € luate all factors involved. 

Actual experience: Deaths in Nagasaki 
ere proportionately half those in 
Hiroshima, which is flat. 

Ridges divided Nagasaki into sec- 
tions, tended to contain bomb effect. 
p> LABOR UNIONS' TRADITIONAL resistance 
to advance in building may be cracking. 


That's significance construction men 
see in acceptance of Building Researct 
Advisory Board membership by Richard 
Gray, AFL Construction and Building 
Trades president. 
iS set up (at instigation of 

) tion industry) to s imulate, 
coordinate technical research in field. 

It's headed by Dr. Frank Jewett, 
former director of Bell Laboratories, 
once president of National Association 


nf 


of Sciences. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION of life insurance 
companies may be the ultimate aim of 
investigation move now under way in 
Congress. 

Sen. Pat McCarran, Rep. Emanuel Celler 
Sponsor move to investigate life com- 
panies “with particular regerd to 
ee cone antitrust laws. 

McCarran Act of 1946 holds ee 
S do not apply to insurance compan 
the extent they are regulated by 
tes. It also reiterates states’ 
rights to regulate (and tax) life in- 
Surance business. 

So present move appears to be check- 
up on how states are doing the job. 
Result might be used for basis of cam- 

poten to switch control to federal Gov- 


The 500 U.S. lire insSurance companies 
re reported to have little or no objec- 
tion to such a change. But they want 
one or the other—not both. 

Greatest opposition probably would 
rise from states now collecting about 
$300,000,000 annually in insurance taxes. 
New York legislature investigated 
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life companies last year, found them 
"very well managed." 

Inguiry centered on companies’ invest- 
ments. Largest direct loan disclosed was 
Metropolitan's loan of $100,000,000 to 
an oil company for foreign development— 
like that suggested in President Tru- 
man's Point Four. 


> HUGE FLOATING dry docks, towed around 


the world for war service, are being 
brought home to work. Maritime Commis- 
Sion indicates it will use them to dry- 

ck 2,300 reserve freight vessels for 
notte preservation treatment. Private 
Shipyards object that program opens door 
for more government shipbuilding and 


maintenance. Commission denies this. 


Says towing ships to private yards in- 
Stead of using floating docks would dou- 
ble cost of program. 


‘Pp MIDWEST FARM support last November was 


no accident, according to Democratic 
leaders. They think it can be won again 
in ‘50 and ‘52. 

Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, 
urges social parity as well as price 
parity for farm dwellers. Cites medical, 
housing, education and cultural lag in 
rural areas. 

With dirt farmer in White House, ex= 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson in 
Senate and Brannan as administration 
idea salesman, look for plenty of farm 
bloc support against any long recession 
in rural prosperity. 


PB BRIEFS: Self-service stores are get- 
ting 75 per cent of the dollars spent 
for:food....U.S. domestic use of elec= 
tricity has nearly doubled in past 10 
vears...eEngland's free health service 
is costing over $1,000,000,000 a year— 
more than twice original estimate.... 
U.S. brass mills will produce this year 
about 10 per cent less than 1948's 
2,150,000,000 pounds. Compares with 
1,250,000,000 in 1939....Night maids in 
a leading Washington hotel aren't sure 
it pays to get pay raises. They've had 
three in three years. During that time 
rooms each must care for has jumped 

from 24 to 60....False teeth sales held 
up well in January, fell off last month. 
Complains representative of one national 
Stributor: "People are spending all 
heir money for television." 
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SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Speed .. . that pleases customers . . . holds down clerical costs . . . cuts costly overtime . . . improves working 

conditions! That’s what National Mechanized Accounting offers you . .. whatever your business may be. 
Concerns of all sizes and types report savings of 30% or more. These savings—made possible by National’s 

exclusive combination of advantages—often pay for the entire National installation within a year. 
Mechanization is the surest way to meet rising accounting costs. Ask your local 

National representative—a systems analyst—to study your present accounting methods 


and report the savings you can reasonably expect. No cost or obligation. Yuational 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 93, OHIO CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
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OF NATION’S BUSINESS 





The State of the Nation 


[= REASONABLE pride which Americans 
take in material production is accurately re- 
flected in the advertisements of this or any other 
leading magazine. Often these advertisements de- 
serve to be called artistic. The illustrations are 
imaginative and compelling. The reading mate- 
rial is clear, concise and carefully edited. 

In recent years the preparation and adornment 
of this ‘‘copy” has come to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct profession in the United States. And the 
concentration of talent, to say nothing of finan- 
cial investment, in the advertising profession is 
now considerable. Moreover, it is no longer a mat- 
ter of mere merchandising. The element of good 
will is very much involved. In consequence, adver- 
tising, in the minds of at least some of its pro- 
ponents, is becoming expressive of a philosophy 
of life. 

So it happens that the word “advertisement”’ 
is no longer really generic enough to describe 
fairly both the full-page magazine layout of a 
great American corporation and the rudimen- 
tary notices which pass currency in other lands. 
The insertion of a London undertaker in a news- 
paper of some years back was magnificent, but 
Scarcely advertising as we now undegstand the 
word. This notice said simply: “Why live, when I 
will bury you for five guineas?” 


It is the nation’s business to see that this re- 
public shall grow in spiritual as well as physical 
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strength, for these two forms of national power 
are in the long run indivisible. Therefore, those 
concerned with the state of the nation may profit- 
ably spare a thought to the advance in advertis- 
ing standards. It is not happening accidentally. 
Obviously, the developing techniques continue 
to root in the simple desire to expand sales. But, 
scarcely less obviously, some contemporary ad- 
vertising represents and conveys additional 
compulsions. To inform potential buyers that 
something allegedly desirable is available in the 
market place is no longer enough. The new ap- 
proach is, rather, to explain the role and import 
of the advertiser in a complex civilization. 
Consequently, the old legal maxim of caveat 
emptor—‘‘let the buyer beware’’—has lost much 
of its ugly meaning. The buyer has less need to be 
on guard when the seller is honestly seeking to 
justify his place in national and world economy. 
The primary reason for this remarkable de- 
velopment in advertising techniques is competi- 
tion. But the old competition of the laissez-faire 
period did not of itself serve to raise advertising 
copy to a level comparable with that now begin- 
ning to be attained. The evidence here is in the 
files of any nineteenth century magazine. If the 
ethical note is now tentative, and sometimes not a 
little falsetto, it was then completely absent. 
Business had to be confronted with a new, and 
deeply disturbing, form of competition before 
advertising sought to convey a deeper message. 
There can be little doubt that this morally 
energizing competition has been provided by 
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| AIR Weighs 
| More than 









Where pa Coal 


in modern coal mines, for 
ventilating purposes alone, more 
tons of air are pumped in each day 


than tons of coal brought out! 


To bring fresh air into mines 
and exhaust it again at the 
surface calls for a tremendous 
investment in construction and 
equipment—as the ventilating 
“overpass” shown here clearly 
indicates. 

Blasted out of solid rock, 


roofed with steel beams and 
concrete slabs, it carries intake 





air over the mine haulage 
way which also serves as a 
giant exhaust duct. 


Developments like this are 
‘typical of the improved 
conditions under which 

modern miners work . . . and 
indicate, too, the extent of the 
industry's billion-dollar, three- 
year mine modernization program. 





Modern production facilities have lion dollars in the next three years 

m come a long way—largely because alone. Thanks to investments in 

BITUMINOUS pm COAL of the mechanization program new equipment and mining meth- 
sponsored by progressive cog] op- ods, today more than 914 of all bi- 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE erators. Right now the industry is tuminous coal mined underground 

A Datsareant or Narioeat Coat Association investing in new machines, new is mechanically cut, and about 60% 
WASHINGTON, B. C. mines, and new preparation plants is mechanically loaded. Less than 

at a rate amounting to over a bil- 3% is now mined by pick and shovel. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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governmental intervention. The moral stimulus 
to private enterprise is a by-product of the social- 
istic trend which has received relatively little 
consideration. Argument has centered on the 
efficiency of a governmentally planned economy; 
on the justice or injustice of competition from the 
state; on the relative advantages of social secu- 
rity and economic freedom—even on the philo- 
sophic issue of whether personal security and 
individual liberty can actually be reconciled. 

In all this controversial hubbub, however, a new 
and notable social phenomenon has been largely 
overlooked. And this is the response of American 
business to the moral challenge of the welfare 
state. The “new look” in advertising is not the 
only illustration of this response. But it is a form 
of response which is apparent to everyone, and 
in consequence is too much taken for granted. 


American business has little need to defend 
itself on grounds of efficiency. No other country, 
now or in any other period of history, can show 
anything comparable with its productivity. 

Therefore the effort of management to present 
a moral justification, in the face of increasing 
governmental pressures, is the more interesting. 
And this current reaction has a good deal more 
significance than meets the eye. Many a business 
leader would explain his new concern with moral 
issues by saying that he seeks to “get out of the 
doghouse” to which the New Deal successfully 
consigned him. When this motive is generalized, 
however, a rather remarkable pattern begins to 
take shape. 

Many historians have found a connection be- 
tween the rise of free enterprise and the decline 
of religious faith; for instance, Brooks Adams, in 
his too much neglected study of “The Law of Civi- 
lization and Decay.” Discussing the Reformation 
in England, Adams asserted flatly that: ‘“Nowhere 
has faith withstood the rise of the mercantile 
class.” And again: “Wherever civilization has 
reached the point at which energy expresses itself 
through money, faith must be subordinate to the 
representative of wealth.” 

Of course it is hazardous to attempt to draw 
sweeping philosophic conclusions from the con- 
tent of the newspapers. But, in a period of the 
most profound dislocation and realignment, it 
may even be more hazardous to close one’s eyes to 
evidence that fundamental forces are at work. 
Americans do not customarily err by reflecting 
too deeply on the inner meaning of current events. 
More mistakes are made—as demonstrated on 
the first Tuesday of last November—by failing to 
think critically for oneself; by relying on purely 
mechanistic surveys of other people’s opinions. 

So it may be suggested that a “mercantile 
class,” inclined to dispense with spiritual faith 
as an unnegotiable form of credit, is now groping 
its way back to the fundamentals on which our 
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civilization itself rests. ‘ 


Brooks Adams wrote a 
his thought-provoking T R Ea D S 
book in the early 90's, iii A ; 
at a time when the belief . 
in quasi-automatic prog- S *) WU, 
ress was scarcely ques- = 
tioned. Perhaps for that 
reason “The Law Of o¢ NATION'S BUSINESS 
Civilization and Decay” 
was largely forgotten—until republished by Al- 
fred Knopf during the latest war—even though 
it clearly blazed the trail for Ortega, Spengler, 
Toynbee and other European historians. Capital- 
ism, Adams concluded, is a materialistic system. 
Materialism, he asserted, first fetters and then 
destroys the human imagination. Faith succumbs 
to what are called facts, which in true fact prove 
to be both spiritually unsatisfactory and mate- 
rially unreliable. 

e & € 







Nevertheless, the stimulated passion for pos- 
session and display feeds on itself, leading to the 
demand that government give all men gratis the 
benefits accumulated by many under private 
enterprise. This demand furthers what Adams 
calls “‘concentration.” Political centralization, 
however, serves only to accentuate the disastrous 
trend away from real creativity; toward stand- 
ardized mediocrity. Far from being a panacea, 
socialism serves only to complete the process of 
decay. There were shouts of anguished protest 
throughout the United States, when, in 1896, this 
member of the famous Adams family attacked the 
whole theory of progress through satisfaction of 
material desires. But “The Law of Civilization and 
Decay” has outlived its critics. 

The basic point in the Adams’ argument is per- 
haps the most controversial of all. He emphasizes 
“the exceedingly small part played by conscious 
thought in molding the fate of men.” In his pref- 
ace he asserts that: “At the moment of action 
the human being almost invariably obeys an in- 
stinct, like an animal; only after action has ceased 
does he reflect.” 

To that sweeping indictment, strong excep- 
tion may properly be taken. Instinct certainly 
plays a large part in determining the action of the 
individual in any sudden emergency. But if the 
emergency is protracted and general, like the one 
which western civilization now so evidently faces, 
then it is likely to stimulate the reflective ca- 
pacity of man. 

The reflective capacity of the leaders of Ameri- 
can business is now being tested, more severely 
than in any other period of our national history. 
And in this context the changing character of 
business advertising appears as one of the signs 
that maximum challenge is beginning to produce 
a really significant response. 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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Yes sir. 


Of course, no truck driver loves his 
truck as he loves his child. 


But let’s not fool ourselves, either. 
Ask any driver of a Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated” truck. He’ll tell you that he 
takes real pride in his truck! 


Why shouldn’t he? He knows his 
truck fits its job. He knows he has 





the right power for any emergency 

. with economy that doesn’t re- 
quire a gas station stop a couple of 
times a day. 


He knows his truck has exactly the 
right load-carrying and load-moving 
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units for maximum efficiency, with 
his loads over his roads. He knows 
it’s the easiest to handle of any truck. 





He can turn at a 37° angle, either 
right or left. He rides on the cush- 
ioned comfort of ‘‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats. 
He enjoys perfect vision .. . in all 
directions. He commands the safest 
brakes ever designed. 





that's my baby ! 


Unless you have heard the Dodge 
*‘Job-Rated’’ story in detail—and ac- 
tually experienced 
what a “‘Job-Rated’”’ 
truck means to you 
in economy of op- 
eration, in ease of 
operation, and in 
long life. . . you'll 
find it profitable to 
talk it over with your Dodge dealer. 





After all, it’s YoUR money. So if 
you can SAVE money with a ‘“Job- 
Rated”’ truck, that’s the truck you 
want to own... isn’t it? 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


i 
a 
Ax ADJUSTMENT is taking place 7. R Ea D S ever, will have an important bearing 


in our economy but there is no 
logical reason why it should degener- 
ate into a depression. All of the factors 
which make for active business are >» 
still here—plenty of money, high in- 
come, shortages of many materials, 
shortages of numerous manufactured 
products, large government expenditures, active 
exports, low money rates. 

While consumer resistance has intensified, it is 
difficult to picture a situation in 1949 that will 
force any abrupt decline in the average of prices. 
Competition is reappearing and is on the increase. 
A buyers’ market exists in many lines. An ap- 
proach to a buyers’ market can be foreseen in 
other lines. Food and nondurable manufactures 
probably have passed their peak but wage in- 
creases and other factors are likely to cause in- 
creases in various other prices. 

A favorable phase of the situation is that most 
reductions have been in the prices that had gone 
up farthest, thus bringing about a more reason- 
able and a more tenable price structure. 

A few months ago, when inflation seemed a 
greater threat than now, there was clamor for 
lower prices. Now that some adjustment down- 
ward is taking place, politicians who were loudest 
in demands for drastic action to reduce prices are 
advocating measures that will stop the trend. 





Nothing is more fundamental than prices. They 
influence such important things as industrial 
production, construction, agricultural planting 
and bank credit. 

Prices are a result of demand which comes from 
four major sources: government, business, for- 
eign countries and consumers. 

Demand from government sources will likely 
increase in 1949 because of defense requirements 
and the urgent need for public works in states, 
cities and towns. States and municipalities are all 
set to spend a lot of money. 

On the business side, expansion of production 
facilities is expected to decline. Expenditures for 
plant, for equipment and for residential housing 
will remain high but will be less than in 1948. 

On the foreign side, exports in 1949 probably 
will be less and imports more. The general effect 
of the foreign situation will be to relieve pres- 
Sure on prices. The net export demand, how- 
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on the level of total demand. 

It is the volume of consumer de- 
mand which is the big question mark 
in the situation. Consumers easily 
could buy more in 1949 than in 1948, 
but any material decline in income 
might be a signal to stop buying— 
which might in turn cause trouble. Even were con- 
sumers and business leaders to decide a slump is 
coming it would be difficult for them to bring 
about a substantial depression because too many 
influences are pulling the other way. 


Consumer expenditures are not as closely re- 
lated to income as was the case before the war. 
Liquid assets in the hands of individuals are four 
times greater than prewar. At the same time, the 
amount of consumer credit outstanding is pro- 
portionately less than prewar. Failure to recog- 
nize that consumers were in a position to continue 
to buy, even when temporarily unemployed, was 
responsible for the bad forecasts made at the end 
of the war. 

Farmers have $20,000,000,000 in cash and 
government bonds as compared with $4,000- 
000,000 before the war. They could pay off all 
their debts and still have twice as much in liquid 
assets as prewar. 

Liquid assets held by consumers generally are 
widely distributed. There is no indication that 
they are being sucked into the hands of a few. 

The underlying strength of consumer demand 
is indicated by the ready response to bargain 
sales. Consumers’ incomes still are at a high level. 
Personal income has risen steadily since 1939 
with the exception of a slight dip in the latter 
part of 1945 and in the early months of 1947. A 
sort of balance was reached between supply and 
demand in 1948 but at a high price level. 

Prices have increased in varying amounts 
which creates distortions. The fact that the ratio 
of savings to income is increasing is evidence of 
resistance to prices. 

Unless wage demands are held down and man- 
hour productivity is increased, the whole tend- 
ency will be to cut back production until high- 
cost goods are sold rather than to lower prices. 

Agricultural products constitute an important 
factor in shaping national price trends. They 
foreshadow the movement of stickier prices. Even 
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AS A MARKET 


1. If you're expanding your business, 
take a tip from 132 well-known com- 
panies announcing expansion plans in 
N. Y. State. How much investment do 
these plans call for, in millions? 

( ) $100 ( ) $242 ( ) $298 





TRANSPORTATION 
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4. To move your goods, New York State 
offers 63,965 miles of highways, 7,639 
miles of railways, 907 miles of inland 
waterways. What’s your guess as to 
the number of airports for hurry-up 
shipments? ( )100 ( )190 ( ) 290 


Aswes: 











2. The merit system of unemployment 
insurance has saved New York State 
employers $300 million in three years. 
How much have N. Y. State corpora- 
tion taxes been reduced in the past 
two years? ()10% ()15% () 25% 








FOREIGN TRADE 








5. If you trade abroad, N.Y. State is your 
ideal location—with complete financ- 
ing, insurance, warehousing, harbor 
facilities. How much of the nation’s 
foreign trade did N. Y. State handle 
in 1947? ( )22% ( )48% ( ) 50% 





How much do you know about New York State 7 









LABOR SITUATION 





3. N. Y. State has a diversity of skilled 
labor unequalled by any other, and 
the stay-on-job record is tops among 
industrial states. What percentage of 
the nation’s skilled labor is located 
here? ()7% ()10% ()125% 





SPECIAL INFORMATION 





6. New York State’s Business Informa- 
tion Service will gladly give you de- 
tailed data on matters pertaining to 
your particular business. Write: Com- 
missioner, Dept. of Commerce, Room 
N3, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





1. $298 million expansion plans. 2. 25% reduction. 
3. 12.5% of all skilled labor. 4. 290 airports. 5. 50% 
of the nation’s imports and exports. 
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NEW YORK 


means business 
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at present levels, agricultural prices are encour- 
aging expansion of acreage. Intentions to plant 
are not yet definitely known but a substantial in- 
crease is expected. Yield is something else again. 
In that, weather is the major factor. 

In the event of a good crop year, the ratio of 
prices received to prices paid well may be at the 
parity level or lower by the end of 1949. Livestock 
prices have been holding up parity. Bad weather 
in the west will reduce still further the numbers 
of cattle and sheep but this may be offset by the 
big pig crop which will come in this autumn. 
Nevertheless, the farmers can continue to get 
parity. This year is expected to be a good year for 
them. The adjustment of prices of farm products 
is coming at a time when farmers are in a finan- 
cial position to handle it. 

Many complaints are being received about Reg- 
ulation W but the general feeling is that it is bad 
to encourage the overobligation of income, par- 
ticularly when so much real estate is being held 
on thin equities. Inventories are being shortened 
and more and more dependence is being placed on 
hand-to-mouth ordering. While basic commodity 
prices are well under 1947 levels, they are still 200 
per cent higher than prewar. 

Oil supply from domestic sources is expected to 
reach 7,000,000 barrels per day by 1953. There has 
been a big increase in refining capacity. Bank 
credit expansion has slowed down. There was an 
over-all increase in 1948 but the rate of increase 
was less. 

There is a tendency on all sides to avoid looking 
ahead. So many problems are looming up that the 
natural thing to do is to try to overlook them. 
Unfortunately, problems do not vanish because 
they are ignored. They grow more difficult if they 
are not dealt with promptly. 


The President has announced his intention of 
meeting any increase in expenditures with ad- 
ditional taxes. The chances are against getting 
the $4,000,000,000 tax increase he has requested. 

The world outlook is improving. A more con- 
ciliatory attitude on the part of Russia comes at a 
time when the State Department portfolio is in 
the hands of a man who sincerely believes it is 
possible to reach an understanding with the 
Soviet authorities. There is nothing in Dean 
Acheson’s record to indicate that he would stoop 
to appeasement. On the contrary, he always has 
been an advocate of political firmness. He has had 
enough business experience to recognize also that 
economic strength is an equally important factor 
making for peace. 

Because of its important bearing upon the 
domestic economy, business will watch with in- 
terest the policies the new Secretary of State will 
advocate. Acheson long has been of the opinion 
that there are practical, workable ways of avoid- 
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ing a war which no one 
wants. Russia is poor, 
mismanaged and _ un- 
happy but Secretary 
Acheson is an unemo- 
tional realist who recog- 
nizes that the U.S.S.R., 
even with those handi- 
caps, is too strong to be 
trifled with. He thinks 
the Russians also realize that the United States 
cannot be pushed around. Because of the shrewd 
realism behind Soviet fanaticism, Secretary 
Acheson apparently feels sure the Kremlin will 
do nothing as silly as to start a war with the 
United States. 

Business observers regard Soviet efforts to pla- 
cate the satellite countries as a favorable develop- 
ment. It shows that the effectiveness of the 
Marshall plan is recognized and that Russia must 
follow suit and do something of the sort for the 
countries in its orbit. There is nothing in that 
activity that should breed war. At the same time, 
Russia has reached the point where it will have to 
do more for its own people or the people will find 
a way to get rid of their masters. 





The cost of living continues to decline. In addi- 
tion to price reductions, there are quality in- 
creases. Running counter to the reductions, how- 
ever, is the price of wool which recently hit an all- 
time peak. The price of steel scrap is down. Metal 
prices are steadier. Nearly all agricultural prod- 
ucts are riding support prices. 

Congress and the public have a better under- 
standing of the accounting methods of corpora- 
tions as a result of the hearings before the Flan- 
ders subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. The printed hearings, available 
on request, should be a part ef every business 
library. The highlight of the hearings was Sum- 
ner Slichter’s striking statement that American 
corporations in the past three years have over- 
stated their profits by $16,400,000,000. What he 
says to support that thought should be read by 
stockholders who think they should have more 
dividends, wage earners who think they should 
have more pay, lawmakers who think more taxes 
should be collected and consumers who think 
there should be more price reductions. 

Compulsory competitive bidding for private 
issues of securities would not insure fair treat- 
ment of the investor. Commissions charged with 
protecting the investor have ample authority to 
act whenever they find fraud or favoritism. One 
trouble with too much law is that it offers legal 
protection for those who wish to take unfair ad- 
vantages. They manage to comply with the forms 
of law even though they violate its spirit and 
defeat its objectives. —PAUL WOOTON 
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““,00- AN’ WE WERE GONNA HAVE FUN?’’ 


OHNNY was counting on a happy day—and now look! 

Instead of fun at grandpa’s farm, a smash-up. Day spoiled, 
car wrecked. Daddy and mummy nervous, upset . . . lots of 
worry-talk: “Are we covered?” 
“This may ruin us!” 


. ‘I’m not sure!’’... 


The peace of mind protection you get with Hardware 
Mutuals automobile insurance means freedom, when you 
need it most, from worry, strain, uncertainty. The policy back 
of the policy gives you the comforting assurance of fast, 
friendly, nationwide day and night service . . . prompt, fair 


claim handling . . . safe, thorough coverage by a company 
known for its capable management, and recognized for 
financial strength and reliability . . . which has returned 


dividend savings to policyholders every year of its history. 


Phone Western Union 
Use this convenient ‘‘get acquainted” service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Washington Scenes 


We the Republican party T R EA 


needs, they are saying here 
now, is better salesmanship. The idea 
is a belated one growing out of the 
1948 election; specifically, out of the 
example of President Truman, now 
acknowledged by his opposition to be 
one of the greatest political drummers 
of all time. 

There is some difference of opinion as to who is 
to be the G.O.P. sales manager; also as to just 
whose political wares are to carry the party label. 
However, all agree on the need of a more high- 
powered selling job. 

Sen. Homer E. Capehart of Indiana laid the 
salesmanship argument right on the line at a re- 
cent Republican powwow. A business man and 
manufacturer, well known for his phonographs 
and radios, the Hoosier statesman spoke with 
some authority when he exclaimed: 

‘We Republicans are the world’s worst sales- 
men! The world’s best salesman is Harry S. Tru- 
man!” 

Capehart insisted that the Republican party 
had a good product to offer in the last campaign— 
the record of the Eightieth Congress. Yet, he said, 
instead of telling the American voters about that 
record, “‘all we did was talk about love and unity.” 
Meantime, Salesman Harry was doing a terrific 
job out on the stump. For example, Capehart said, 
he sold the idea that the Eightieth Congress had 
“stuck pitchforks”’ in the farmers—an argument 
that probably was decisive in the election. 

Well, the Republicans are telling themselves 
now, it’s going to be different in the future. They 
have a lot of fight left in them; this is borne out 
not only by the way they have been fighting the 
Truman program but by the way they have been 
fighting among themselves. They have a balance 
in the party treasury of about $500,000, and are 
confident that plenty more will be forthcoming. 
They are determined that a good part of the 
money will be earmarked for an all-out sales cam- 
paign. 

What will they offer the voters? The answer, in- 
evitably, is the record that the Republicans make 
in the Eighty-first Congress. That will determine 
the battle lines in the 1950 campaign, when one 
third of the Senate seats and all of the House seats 
again will be at stake. 

Right now the Republicans are feeling pretty 
good about the way things are shaping up on 
Capitol Hill. If they can keep their own ranks 
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closed, and attract enough southern 
Democrats, they believe that they can 
give Mr. Truman a licking on labor 
and tax legislation. ‘ 

In advance of a showdown on these 
vital measures, plans are being made 
to acquaint the American people with 
what the Republicans in Congress are 
doing. House Republican Leader Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., has set up a committee on public infor- 
mation. This committee, with a staff of well-paid 
publicity experts, will see to it that an appropri- 
ate barrage is laid down for the 1950 battle. 

“We will put our case before the country this 
time,’ Leader Martin says. ‘‘I don’t think that for 
the past three or four years we've been selling our 
case. The record we made has been distorted and 
unfairly represented. It’s time we took matters 
in our own hands and let the people know where 
we stand.” 

Martin would deny that this is an oblique at- 
tack on Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. Be that as it may, 
plenty of others believe, and say bluntly, that the 
New Yorker made a serious mistake by failing to 
make a more vigorous defense of the Eightieth 
Congress when Mr. Truman was on his give-’em- 
hell rampage. 





This raises a question alluded to at the outset: 
Who is to be the Republican sales manager in the 
years immediately ahead? 

Governor Dewey still is the “titular leader” of 
the party by virtue of the fact that he was the 
1948 presidential nominee. But a large segment 
of the party does not care to have him as a party 
spokesman laying down doctrine. This was shown 
at the meeting of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in Omaha, where Dewey’s hand-picked 
chairman, Hugh D. Scott, narrowly escaped being 
ousted. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio probably has more 
prestige among party workers today than he ever 
had. He is especially popular with those who 
grumble over what they call Governor Dewey’s 
“Me too” attitude toward New Deal reforms. In 
time, perhaps, the forthright Ohioan will be ac- 
cepted as the authentic voice of the G.O.P. How- 
ever, that time is not yet. He, too, has his foes, as 
was shown when a band of self-styled progressives 
tried to topple him from his post as chairman of 
the Senate Republican Policy Committee. 

Actually, the confusion of voices in the Republi- 
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WORLD 
MARKETPLACE... 


Canadian International Trade Fair 


MAY 30—JUNE 10, 1949, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


You can accomplish all the results of a round-the- 
world business trip in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment which you need in your 
business are on display—and for sale—from every 
quarter of the globe. Every exhibit is conveniently 
grouped according to trade classification, 

regardless of country of origin. 


You can compare the goods of many countries and 
complete immediate transactions with your next-door 
neighbour or a nation on the other side of the world. 


Plan now to attend. For full particulars consult any of the 
following Canadian Trade Representatives in the United States: 
Washington—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy. 

New York City—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Rockefeller Centre. Detroit—Consul of Canada, 

Canadian Consulate, Penobscot Building. Chicago—Consul- 
General of Canada, Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Associated Realty Building. San Francisco—Consul-General 
of Canada, Kohl Building. 


Or write direct to: THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


2 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Businessmen from over 70 
countries visited the 1948 Fair. 
More than 1400 exhibits dis- 
played the products of 28 
different nations. 


The Trade Fair site contains the 
largest permanent exhibition 
buildings in the world. 
® 

Canada is the host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to the 
businessmen and traders of 
every nation. 


Strictly business is the rule. The 
general public is admitted only 
on one Saturday and two 


Wednesdays during the Fair. 


The area of the Trade Fair is 
a Free Port, enabling exhibitors 
to store adequate quantities of 
sample goods on the premises 
in bond. s 


Many special personal services, 
including guides, interpreters 
and stenographic facilities, 
are available to visitors from 
abroad, 
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can party is so great today that it is futile to talk 
of a sales Manager. 

In the words of Governor Dewey, the party is 
“split wide open.” He thinks this fact has to be 
faced squarely before any headway can be made. 
It would be fatal, he thinks, if either extreme in 
the party should gain dominance—the extremes 
being represented on the one hand by ultraconser- 
vatives who want to “turn the clock back,” and on 
the other by those who would accept the New Deal 
in whole and go beyond it. Dewey prefers a middle 
road, but offers no program except the 1948 G.O.P. 
platform. 

Not only the leaders but rank and file Republi- 
cans have been tackling the question: What’s 
wrong with the Republican party. and what must 
it do to win? Thousands of letters, mostly from 
nonprofessionals, have been pouring into G.O.P. 
national headquarters since the election. 

Speaking in very general terms, the letter- 
writers divide into two groups. One group argues 
that the party ought to stop being a “Me too”’ 
party and emphasize “constitutional govern- 
ment” and “free enterprise.” The other group 
says these are merely clichés of failure, and thinks 
the party ought to accept the best of the New 
Deal reforms and go on from there. 

This latter viewpoint probably is best expressed 
by Gov. Val Peterson of Nebraska. To start with, 
he thinks it is useless to offer alibis for the Novem- 
ber election or to attempt to explain away the out- 
come. He has concluded that there are now, under 
normal circumstances, more Democrats than Re- 
publicans. He has concluded, further, that the 
only real chance the Republicans had in 1948 
came from the split in the Democratic party— 
and “that was not enough.” 

“Tf we are to win,” Governor Peterson says, “we 
must offer a positive program rather than a nega- 
tive one. It is unlikely that we can win merely by 
condemning every policy of the federal Govern- 
ment-in recent years, by calling up the specter of 
communism, by sneering at the New Deal and 
casting aspersions upon the Roosevelt family. We 
must offer something that will appeal both to the 
intelligence and the interests of the independent 
or middle-of-the-road voter, and not spend all our 
time appealing to those who already strongly dis- 
like the Democratic party... .” 

The Nebraskan does not think that the Re- 
publicans should try to compete with the Demo- 
crats in the distribution of direct financial bene- 
fits, but he adds: 

“We do need to convince the American people 
that we have a decent and humanitarian regard 
for their interests, regardless of the social and 
economic level which they may occupy. We need 
to convince them that, if we were in control of 
the Government, we would not stand idly by in 
the case of a national economic emergency and 
merely wait for problematical economic laws to 
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work themselves out.’ 

The extreme right 
wing of the Republican 7 R 3 AN D S 
party might find much 
of this, including the 
tone, hard to accept but 
all factions agree on the 
need of telling the Re- : 
publican story and the OF NATION’S BUSINESS 
need of putting up a bat- 
tle. No great cause, they say, can be won without a 
fight. In this connection, National Chairman 
Scott quotes a saying of Lord Bryce: 

“Politicians fail more often through timidity 
than by rashness.”’ 
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Washington splinters: President Truman and 
former President Hoover appear to be good friends 
again, if, indeed, it was ever otherwise. A story 
went the rounds here that Hoover was pained 
because Mr. Truman dug up the “1929 panic” as 
a campaign argument. If that was so, he should 
have known that the Missouri warrior is not one 
to pass up any argument when he is in political 
battle. The President has been known to say pri- 
vately that Hoover is a good man who had a 
lot of hard luck in the White House. Lately, he 
has been praising him for his “great” job on the 
government reorganization plan... . Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal is expected to leave the 
Cabinet in the not-too-distant future. When he 
does leave, he will get a resounding “‘Well done”’ 
from his chief. .. . The fight in the Republican 
National Committee at Omaha, from all indica- 
tions, still has a round or two to go. The most 
amusing aspect of the fracas was the discovery 
by the Republicans that they felt better for their 
battle. Probably a reaction to an overdose of 
“unity.”’ The Democrats discovered long ago that 
a good internecine battle was no obstacle to vic- 
tory. There is a saying that a fight among Demo- 
crats is like a cat fight; after it’s over, there are 
always more cats. ... Senator Taft’s campaien for 
re-election in 1950 is expected to be the must ex- 
citing contest of its kind in modern political his- 
tory. Labor leaders have tagged him as No. 1 
among those they want to defeat. They probably 
will pour money into Ohio when the time comes. 
Taft, if he is willing to accept them, doubtless will 
get contributions from well-wishers all over the 
country. ... President Truman is acting like most 
men act when they get a raise in pay. He talks a 
good deal about putting in overtime, and seems 
just a little apologetic when he goes out at night 
to a banquet. Incidentally, when he does go to a 
banquet, it requires something like 200 men— 
Secret Service agents, plain-clothes detectives 
and Washington policemen and firemen—to 

guard the hotel and handle traffic. 
—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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if What this Tom-Thumb-size factory needs 
is a place in the “opportunity sun” that 
shines all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. 





Touched by the industrial magic of the 
Southland, factories both big and small 
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, are thriving and prospering . . . because 


make it grow! 


here Nature is most lavish with inexhaust- 
ible treasures, because here optimism and 
opportunity are everywhere. 
No, wishing won’t make your factory 
grow. “Look Ahead—Look South!’ 
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SPECULATE 


or Stagnate! 


By FRANCIS ADAMS TRUSLOW 


President. New York Curb Exchange 


I HAVE A friend who manufactures razor blades. 
Recently new machinery was developed for one 
phase of his operations which would make it pos- 
sible to get as much production from a few 
machines occupying a portion of one floor as he 
had previously obtained from machines occupy- 
ing three whole floors. My friend bought the new 
machinery, and scrapped the old. That new ma- 
chinery cost money—money that had to be 
risked on the future prospects of the business 
and the chance that the new machinery would 
pay off in profits. 

This is just a typical sample, of course, of a 
process which has been continuous through our 
years of ever-increasing productivity. Not only 
new machines but completely new products are 
constantly being invented and developed. To Keep 
our economy expanding we must be continually 
converting inventive genius into new tools and 
replacing the ones that have worn out or gone 
out of date. This modernization, replacement and 
expansion require a lot of money—venture capi- 
tal. 

In these postwar years, such capital expendi- 
tures by business have reached new records: 
$14,500,000,000 in 1946, nearly $18,000,000,000 in 
1947, and an estimated $19,000,000,000 in 1948. Set 
against the $13,500,000,000 spent in the boom 
year of 1929, these figures may seem high, but they 
are not as high as they seem. In 1929 our gross 
national product was only about $100,000,000,000; 
in 1948 it approached $250,000,000,000. In the 
meantime our labor force has increased by 12,- 
000,000, our population by 20,000,000, and our 
plants and equipment have been through a long 
period of depreciation when almost nothing was 
spent on them. The postwar spurt in capital ex- 
penditure was long overdue, and could have been 
considerably greater than it has been, to ad- 
vantage. 

Even so, the fact that such large amounts have 
been spent might seem to make it slightly ridicu- 
lous to worry about enough venture capital being 
available—until you look more closely at what 
has been happening. 

My friend, the razor blade manufacturer, fi- 
nanced his modernization internally. He used a 
replacement reserve which, though hardly cal- 
culated to meet present-day costs, had been ac- 
cumulating through the recent years of high 


production, and he plowed back a substantial 
share of the company’s profits accumulated dur- 
ing those years. This is the way, in fact, that con- 
siderably more than half of the money used for 
the capital requirements of business in these past 
few years has been raised. 

It is a new trend for so large a proportion of the 
funds needed by business to be obtained from 
earnings, and there are various reasons for it. 
Profits have been high, of course. Probably the 
fact that replacement and depreciation funds 
were based on pre-inflation costs has influenced 
many Managements to allocate additional earn- 
ings to supplement them. Some large and in- 
fluential stockholders, perhaps, have preferred to 
have company earnings plowed back, thus en- 
hancing the value of their holdings, rather than 
having them subjected to double taxation by be- 
ing paid out in dividends. Yet the fundamental 
reason for so much internal financing, unques- 
tionably, is the difficulty of raising money in the 
capital markets. 

Unfortunately the very trend toward internal 
financing increases this difficulty. It creates a 
vicious cycle. When profits are plowed back, divi- 
dends are just that much decreased. The amount 
paid out by corporations in dividends in 1946— 
$5,000,000,000—was the same as paid in 1929, but 
net profits after taxes amounted to nearly $12,- 








POLITICIANS make a pious 
virtue of not encouraging 
speculation. Though it has 
been by hazarding capital 
that we have expanded our 


economy since the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers 





000,000,000 in 1946 as against $7,500,000,000 in 
1929. By 1947, net profits after taxes had risen to 
nearly $17,000,000,000, but less than $6,500,000,000 
—about 40 per cent—was paid out in dividends. 
iy. Compare this with 1939, when nearly three 
- fourths of net profits after taxes went into divi- 
: | dends, and it is easy to see why many people, 
failing to get incomes commensurate with the 
risks assumed, have become reluctant to put up 
capital for other equities, or even to hold on to 
what they have. Thus the work of raising equity 
capital gets harder and harder. 
But why worry if business can find enough 
money in its own coffers to do the major part 
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of its own financing? Part of the answer is that 
it cannot hope to continue to do so. Depreciation 
and replacement funds, accumulated during the 
war, are now being spent rapidly. So are accu- 
mulated profits. And high taxes on business, now 
going higher, are reducing sharply the supply of 
| money to be available from profits in the future. 
' Furthermore, even if the Government were to 
leave more profits to our corporations, this 
iE method of financing would still be insufficient for 
. all of their needs. Smaller companies, particular- 
1 ly, still on their way up, must look to outside 
capital; and new enterprises—the very yeast of 
our competitive system—will never get started, 
much less develop, without it. 

Every business man knows that there are two 
fundamental ways to raise new capital. One is 
to go into debt for it by borrowing from banks or 
by issuing bonds. The other is to sell an equity 
interest in the business by issuing stock. Banks, 
; as the custodians of other people’s money, are 
| properly restricted to investments with a mini- 
mum of risk, as are such institutional investors 
as insurance companies. Their investments must 
be in loans, in bonds, not in the risks of a share 
in the busin2ss. Thus the company which needs 
venture capital must obtain it by selling stock. 

A company that needs capital that is to be tied 
up for a long time—in new machinery or a new 
plant—cannot, or at least should not, turn to a 
bank for it. When a bank makes that kind of 
loan, it is bad banking, and bad banking is bad 
business for all concerned. The capital-seeker 
may try the private placement route—turning to 
an insurance company, for instance. The insur- 
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ance company may not invest as an equity par- 
ticipant, but may lend on notes. The effect of this 
is to tie its funds up in the business, and it is 
therefore a doubtful practice, in my opinion, 
though it has been done increasingly in these 
past few years. 

But sound or unsound from the institutional 
point of view, it involves an inflexible debt for the 
borrowing company. Come good times or bad, the 
charges must be met—or the company must go 
under. 

Yet of the new capital raised for the capital ex- 
penditures of business in these past few years, a 
major portion—and a steadily increasing one— 
has come from selling bonds and notes: 48 per 
cent in 1945; 58 per cent in 1946; 73 per cent in 
1947, and probably even more in 1948. This means 
that businesses are going into debt for their 
needed outside capital, instead of expanding 
their equity bases. Obviously, there is a limit to 
this method of procedure, as any business man 
who has ever found himself in a business slump 
with heavy fixed charges and loans to be met 
will agree. 

The main reason that business has turned so 
heavily to debt financing is undoubtedly the diffi- 
culty of raising equity capital, just as it is the 
main reason business has been doing so much of 
its financing internally. Yet neither of these 
alternatives answers the full needs of business. 
Somehow new capital must be found and risked 
on the continued upgrading of our economy and 
our standard of living. 

Why has it become so hard to find new risk 
capital? There are many answers; one answer 
is that high taxes are drying up its sources. This 
is, of course, true, and it is the principal reason 
that our system is in danger. Equity capital has 


always come primarily from individuals in the 


higher income groups who have had some funds 
that they were willing to adventure in business 
enterprises. High surtax rates have sharply re- 
duced the number of people who still have such 
funds to risk, and the capital gains tax has re- 
duced the incentive for those who have. 

The federal taxation committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association has recently recom- 
mended a 50 per cent ceiling on surtax rates for 
individuals and a reduction of the maximum tax 
on long-term capital gains to 12% per cent. If 
this were done, the committee holds, more equity 
capital would become available, business would 
increase, and the Government would get more, 
rather than less, revenue. 

Other informed groups are also pressing for re- 
forms. But high taxes are only the product of 
high government spending and today there is 
scant chance of tax relief until serious statesmen 
prevail over those who now urge us to live beyond 
our means. 

But we do ourselves no good by merely sitting 
back and cussing the Government. Without fora 
moment relaxing our efforts to reduce politically 
constructed obstacles, we had better study care- 
fully the situation as it is and see what we can do 
to cope with it. 

The fact is that, despite high taxes, there are 
still plenty of private funds with which to finance 
American business if we can divert them to this 
purpose. Personal savings back in the fabulous 
year of 1929 were less than $4,000,000,000. In 1947 
they were nearly $9,000,000,000—a drop from a 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Augustus P. Loring, Jr., is far more than an executor 






of estates. He has stood by at christenings, selected 


proper schools for young scions and even proper brides 












The Prudent Man’s Last Stand 


By MILTON LEHMAN 


AFTER generations of guarding rich 
men’s fortunes, the venerated Boston 


trustee is fast becoming extinct 


A: MIDNIGHT, the phone rang for Augustus P. 
Loring, Jr., one of the last of Boston’s private 
trustees. Loring, an ample, elderly gentleman who 
looks as though he stepped from a Dickens novel, sat 
up in bed. He listened patiently while a widow on 
Beacon Street explained her problem—the furnace 
had gone out, her chore boy had gone home and 
could Loring help her? The veteran trustee sighed, 
got dressed and went over to stoke the widow’s 
furnace 

Loring is no longer surprised at midnight calls 
and sudden alarms. He belongs to the ancient pro- 
fession of guarding rich men’s estates and protect- 
ing the interests of heirs. A Boston trustee, he is far 
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more than the executor of estates. He has served 
heirs in the role of father, counseling, advising and 
watchdogging the family inheritance. He has ar- 
ranged for funerals, stood by at christenings, se- 
lected proper schools for young scions and even 
proper brides. 

In the financial world, the Boston trustee is as 
venerated as the Philadelphia lawyer is in legal cir- 
cles. In Boston, he is an institution. For the proper 
Bostonian, like the proper Philadelphian, can’t take 
it with him when he dies. But he has managed— 
through the Boston trustee—to see that it stays in- 
tact behind him. No other city in the land has as 
much wealth traveling steadily down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

In his prime, when Boston merchants sent trad- 
ing ships around the world, the Boston trustee 
shaped the city of Cabots and Lowells. He was first- 
family Boston himself, usually a member of the 
families whose wealth he guarded. He invested with 
caution and made the protection of vast fortunes a 
fine art. He was responsible only to himself and to 
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Allan Forbes. president of the State Street Trust 





Company, knows well the rule of the prudent man 
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Charles Francis Adams, descendant of two 


Presidents, is the bank’s board chairman 


The State Street Trust’s interior 


is finished in early Colonial style 
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the “Prudent Man Rule.” The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in the last century ruled that a 
trustee, however great the funds he handled, must 
qualify merely as a “prudent man.” 

“All that can be required of a trustee,’ said the 
Court, “is that he shall conduct himself faithfully 
and exercise a sound discretion. He is to observe 
how men of prudence, discretion and intelligence 
manage their own affairs.” 

The Boston trustee has reacted coldly to his crit- 
ics, who complain that he has put capital in deep 
freeze instead of letting it work for new American 
ventures. They recall that he waited several decades 
pefore investing in the automobile, which he per- 
sisted in calling ‘“‘the horseless carriage,” and in the 
radio, which he considered highly speculative. They 
observe that now he is slow in recognizing the pros- 
pects of aviation and television and, consequently, 
is missing some smart investments. 

“We’re not smart men,” one trustee said recently, 
“but we are prudent. If you want smart fellows, 
you'd better go to New York. And ask them how they 
did during the crash.” 

New York still remembers its penniless million- 
aires jumping from Park Avenue apartment houses. 
But Boston’s millions, protected by the trustees, 
weathered the crash and depression years far bet- 
ter. There wasn’t much fanfare about it, for trustees 
are uniformly discreet. They are seldom interviewed 
and whatever they do say, they usually ask not to be 
quoted. ‘“‘We were very apprehensive in 1929,” a 
nameless trustee recalls. “Our stocKs were going up 
much too fast and it alarmed us. So we sold our 
stocks and bought bonds, which were low on the 
market then. It was the only prudent thing to do.” 

The trustees are still playing their portfolios close 
to their vests and concentrating on the blue chips. 
Considering the present state of the nation, many 
of them are now dividing their investments between 
government bonds and such unimpeachable stocks 
as Woolworth and Boston Edison, International 
Business Machines and Sears Roebuck, and certain 
select chemical and insurance firms. With a sense 
of local pride, they also support such New England 
enterprises as the seasoned Draper Manufacturing 
(textile machinery) and the salt-sprayed Plymouth 
Cordage 

But now the private Boston trustee is on his way 
out. Despite the skill and discretion with which he 
managed estates, he is finding it rough going in the 
complex financial world of today. He is yielding to 
the banks with their trust departments and expert 
economists, to the huge investment trusts with their 
trained staffs. The sons of trustees, who might once 
have followed their fathers’ footsteps, are now join- 
ing the institutions. And so are the fathers. 

At Boston’s State Street Trust Company, 82 year 
old Charles Francis Adams, the descendant of two 
Presidents of the United States, is chairman of the 
board and 74 year old Allan Forbes, the descendant 
of the first-family Forbeses, is president. Both gen- 
tlemen are accustomed to the rule of prudence and 
to giving the personal service practiced by the pri- 
vate trustee. While they no longer go down to the 
vault to clip their clients’ coupons, they still direct 
them—as Forbes says—‘with sympathy and firm- 
ness.”’ 

Under the powers of the trust, they may advance 
part of his capital to a worthy young man about to 
Start in business or even withhold part of the inter- 
est from a playboy heir who would squander it on a 
flashy convertible, or on wine, or women, or song. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Francis Welch has taken over from his father who 
controlled estates worth more than $100,000,000 


Donald Holbrook recently founded a corporation 


designed to put trust funds to more active use 
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That 


Ec cseinies is tinkering again 
with what ought to be entitled “An 
act to redistribute the national in- 
come, promote the sale of head- 
ache remedies, encourage cheating 
by usually honest persons, and for 
other purposes.” The _ resulting 
legislation will, however, be known 
by its short title as the Revenue 
Act of 1949. 

As this is written, nobody Knows 
what changes Congress will make 
in our still-wet-behind-the-ears 
Revenue Act of 1948. Maybe the 
statesmen won’t accept the idea of 
Rep. Arthur G. Klein (D) of New 
York for a special income tax de- 
duction to reward voters for regis- 
tering, though things almost as 
Silly have been done. It seems 
probable that tax rates will be 
raised to penalize the successful 
and to ‘“‘draw off inflationary buy- 
ing power,’ as well as to give 
Washington more money to spend. 

Whatever the details may be 
there are two things I prophesy, 
and if I am wrong I will happily 
smash my favorite crystal ball into 
smithereens: 

First, that the Revenue Act of 
1949 will perpetuate 99.44 per cent 
of the absurdities, inequities and 
annoyances that offend taxpayers 
no less than do those gluttonous 
bites that the tax takes out of their 
incomes. 

Second, that the rules will be 
changed enough so that you'll 
have to learn some of them all over 
again when you file next March. 

Each succeeding Congress 
changes the income tax rules. Some 
change them more than once. Oc- 
casional improvements are intro- 
duced. Notable among these have 
been the pay-as-you-go (Ruml) 
plan in 1944 and the “income split- 
ting” feature of the 1948 act. But 
in all the years I’ve been watching 
no Congress has even pretended a 
genuine effort to draft a simple, 
logical, understandable, just law 
that a moderately competent at- 
torney or veteran Internal Reve- 
nue auditor could comprehend. 

By now I ought to concede that 
it is useless to urge Congress to toss 
our antediluvian income tax law 
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By S. BURTON HEATH 


WHAT a boon it would be if some 


Congress would come up with a 


revenue act that was not only just 


and simple — but logical 


into the garbage can, start all over 
again, and write a statute at least 
as clear and honest as the “pro- 
gressive” one Chi-Hoang-Ti im- 
posed on the Chinese 1,970 years 
ago. 

The progressive feature about 
Chi’s law was a graduated scale of 
rates, so that the higher a Chinese’s 
income, the greater the proportion 
taken. But Chi had another social 
requirement. He wanted one first- 
quality maiden from each province 
for the harem of every new em- 
peror. Instead of hiding that desire 
behind a fog of words and involved 
computations, he came right out 
and said so. 

Our Congresses, however, seek to 
bury their social aims behind the 
pretense of revenue raising. Be- 
cause of that—and also, I regret, 
because the law’s intricacy has 
long since gone beyond even a con- 
gressman’s power to understand— 
the taxpaying public is afflicted 
with an ever-worsening rash of in- 
justices, some serious, some almost 
funny, all annoying. 

A couple of years ago a friend 
of mine—let’s call him Frank—was 
transferred to another city. The 
real estate frenzy was at its mad- 
dest. Frank made a profit of some 
$21,000 on his $12,000 house. Next 
March 15 he handed $4,800 of it to 
Uncle Sam in capital gains tax. 

That left Frank an apparent 
profit of about $16,000 on his 
$12,000 investment, which ought to 
Satisfy anybody. But his wife and 
children needed a roof in their new 
city. So Frank paid $35,000 for a 
house inferior to the one he had 
just sold. By this time he was $7,000 
behind the eight ball and had to 


pay about three times as much real 
estate tax. 

I figure that if Frank’s move 
meant a $1,000 a year raise, it won’t 
take him more than 20 years—aft- 
er paying income tax on the raise 
and higher real estate levies—to 
work his way back to as good a 
financial position as he had before 
the promotion. 

A law that penalizes honest suc- 
cess does not seem to me to be in 
the American tradition. Neither 
does a law that discriminates, as 
this law does in many different 
ways. 

Let’s consider another of my 
friends, whom we'll call Joe. In 
1945 Joe shed his Navy officer’s uni- 
form and found his prewar job 
waiting—same desk, same duties, 
same pay in spite of the wage boom 
for others while he was in the 
South Pacific. Understandably an- 
noyed, he took another job in a dif- 
ferent city. 

Uncle Sam skimmed the cream 
off Joe’s profit on the sale of his 
house. Then Joe paid top-of-the- 
market price for a new home. 
He discovered the neighborhood 
wasn’t good for his children and 
started looking again. Last fall he 
found what he wanted. He had to 
sell quickly, to finance the down 
payment on his new place. By now 
the market had weakened. He lost 
$2,000. 

Did Uncle Sam share that loss, as 
he had the previous gain? He did 
not. Joe borrowed the difference at 
five per cent. 

If a hurricane had damaged Joe’s 
shade trees he could have claimed 
a tax loss. If a flood had weakened 
the foundation of his house he 
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Tax is Here Again 


could have charged off the damage. 
But when a falling real estate 
market knocked $2,000 off the value 
of his house, Uncle Sam looked the 
other way. 

Two years ago, in NATION’s BusI- 
NESS, I discussed some injustices 
that Congress persisted in ignor- 
ing. One or two minor ones have 
been corrected, but the net of tax- 
payer grievances has increased. 

For example, I noted a $500 spe- 
cial allowance for blindness, that 
was lost if a blind taxpayer took 
the generous standard deduction 
available to others. 

Congress has corrected that. Now 
blind taxpayers and their wives 
get a $600 special exemption. So do 
taxpayers, and their wives, more 
than 65. But how about depend- 
ents? It costs no more to support 
a blind or aged wife than to sup- 
port a blind son or an aged mother. 
Yet there is no special exemption 
for blind dependents or those who 
are more than 65. 

At long last, the Eightieth Con- 
gress gave married couples in non- 
community property states the in- 
come-splitting privilege that those 
in a few community property states 
have long enjoyed. This eliminated 
a flagrant injustice. The correction 
was made the easy way for Con- 
gress, the hard way for taxpayers. 

The right way—it seems to me— 
would be to go back to fundamen- 
tals, decide what the income tax 
is supposed to do, and write a new 
law that will accomplish our pur- 
pose in the simplest, most honest 
manner. 

We won’t ever get anywhere 
burning off a moth nest here, 
grafting on a sickly branch there. 
I don’t propose that we correct, one 
by one, the absurdities and the in- 
equities I mention. But they are 
worth recalling, because a new, 
scientifically sound law could do 
away with all of them at once, 
without introducing others just as 
annoying, just as costly. 

Obviously the left hand that 
drafted the income tax law was 
not informed that the right hand 
was trying to discourage child 
labor. The way to get a nice income, 
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tax-free, is to raise lots of children 
and see that each earns $499.99 a 
year. Uncle Sam won’t take a pen- 
ny of it. But let mama take a spare 
job to earn some pin money, and 
the Treasury demands its cut out 
of every single dollar. 

This year the personal exemption 
is $600. Nobody with less needs to 
file a return. Nobody with less than 
$675 needs to pay a tax. But you 
lose benefit of a dependent, how- 
ever much his support costs you, 
as soon as he earns $500 at odd jobs, 
though that no longer is enough to 
make him a taxpayer himself. 

A man with $5,000 income-—— 
which isn’t as unusual as it used 
to be—can give $750 to any or- 
ganized charity for the benefit of 
needy total strangers, and he will 
receive full credit for that amount 
as an income tax deduction. 

But suppose that the $5,000 tax- 
payer sends $10 or $15 a week to 
help his aged parents eke out their 
inflation-emasculated savings. 
That $500 to $750 a year is slightly 
less than the old folks spend of 
their own resources. Therefore, the 
good son is not entitled to take one 
penny of credit on his tax return 
for enabling his parents to eat and 
keep clothed. 

Is charity more blessed when it 
goes impersonally to 
strangers? Certainly it 
is less costly. 


come tax burden on their marriage. 

Some years ago I scraped to- 
gether the down payment on a 
house. Now I and a bank own my 
home. My equity gets larger each 
year, as part of the monthly pay- 
ments is applied to principal. For 
years my family has had a bigger, 
better home than I could afford to 
rent. 

And Uncle Sam, during those 
years, has paid around 20 per cent 
of my rent by permitting me to 
deduct real estate taxes and inter- 
est on my mortgage. I’d hate to 
lose the subsidy. But it really isn’t 
fair. As it now stands the only 
Americans whose rent is subsidized 
in this way are those prosperous 
enough to make the down payment 
on a house. 

Taxpayers are permitted to de- 
duct the legitimate out-of-pocket 
expenses of earning their incomes, 
since what they spend in that way 
is of no use to their families. 

In 1944 Congress decided to hand 
every taxpayer an arbitrary ten per 
cent allowance, whether he spent 
it or not, for contributions, taxes, 
interest, casualty losses, medical 
expenses and the like. But Con- 
gress got mixed up and arranged 
things so that a taxpayer who 
claimed the standard deduction 





Surely Congress has 
no radical grievance 
against the institution 
of matrimony. Most of 
our better congressmen 
have wives. Yet the 
Eightieth Congress, un- 
intentionally I’m sure, 
penalized the wedding 
of two successful 
youngsters. The penal- 








Such taxes should be subtracted 
from gross income in determining 
ability to pay. 

Until recently the ostensible rule 
was that the taxpayer could charge 
off taxes levied directly on him, but 
he could not claim those imposed 
on manufacturer or dealer even 
when such taxes were added, in- 
tact, to the cost of the product. 

Only hypocritical lip tribute is 
still paid to that inadequate yard- 
stick. The result is illustrated by 
gasoline taxes. Every state levies 
a tax of so many cents a gallon, 
ranging from two to seven, on 
gasoline used to operate vehicles 
on the public roads. 

Logic says that such a tax either 
is or is not deductible. The law dis- 
agrees. Last year you could deduct 
the gasoline tax paid to North 
Dakota and all other states ex- 
cept Alabama, California, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Utah, 
Wyoming—and Hawaii. This year 
the Mississippi tax, for the first 
time since 1935, can be deducted; 
but the North Dakota tax, which 
has been deductible since 1930, has 
been ruled out. 

The federal Government has its 
own cent and a half tax on every 
gallon of gasoline. You pay that. 
The filling station price goes up or 
down a cent or a half 
cent every time either 
state or federal tax is 





a is changed. But the fed- 
eral tax is not deducti- 
ble. 

You know that seven 
cents of the price of ev- 
ery pack of popular- 
brand cigarettes is fed- 
eral excise tax. When- 
everthat taxischanged, 
the cost of cigarettes is 
changed theexact same 





ty hits any man and 
woman, each earning 
as much as $5,000.06, 
who get married. If 
each earned $10,000 a 
year it would cost them 
$299.20 a year, in extra 
income tax, to double 
up legally. 

While they remain 











amount. You pay it. 
But you can’t deduct it, 
any more than you can 
deduct the excise tax 
on every bottle of 
liquor. 

If you bring home, 
from abroad, some 
souvenirs and a few 
gifts for friends, the 








single each is entitled i 
to a $1,000 standard de- Pte 
duction on a $10,000 in- 
come. This amounts to 
$2,000 for both, even 
though they can’t show a penny of 
actual deductions between them. 
Once married, however, they can 
take only $1,000 of standard deduc- 
tion for the two. 

In their bracket, the tax on that 
lost $1,000 of gratuitous deduction 
is $299.20. The less they earn, down 
to $5,000.06 each, the smaller thein- 
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Joseph was Pharaoh’s first tax commissioner 


privilege would lose the benefit of 
most of his necessary, customary 
and legitimate business expenses. 

Another theory of long standing 
and good repute is that you can 
not pay the butcher with dollars 
that have been gobbled up by taxes. 
Your effective income is reduced by 
the total of taxes paid out of it. 
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state excise tax on 
them can be deducted 
on your income tax re- 
turn. But the federal 
customs duty, which 
used to be allowable, no longer can 
be claimed. 

There is a flat percentage tax on 
the price of every train, plane and 
bus ticket you buy; on the price of 
tickets to most amusements; on 
club dues; on safe deposit box 
rental. They are added, intact, to 
(Continued on page 68) 
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And Then, by Jing, It Friz 


By STEVEN CASEY WILLIAMS 


A YOUNG MAN, playing 
tennis with his father one 
sunny afternoon in New York, 
was about to serve when sud- 
denly he dropped his racket, 
clapped a hand to his fore- 
head and cried out in pain. 

His father rushed to his 
side. ‘What in the world hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“I think something hit me on the head. I’m 
not sure... .” 
But he was sure a moment later when pellets of 
ice the size of marbles started hopping about the 
courts like a downpour of ping-pong balls. The men 
ducked into the locker room and watched through 
the window. 

“Hailstones!” the son exclaimed. “Look at the 
size of those things!” 
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OH, what a blamed uncertain thing 
this pesky weather is; it blew and 


snew and then it thew— 


His father chuckled. 
“You think they’re big, 
son? You should have 
seen the ones we had 
when I was a boy in In- 
diana. Why, we got 
hailstones as big as 
oranges in those days. 
Once—it was ’97, I 
guess—we had hail that tore a hole clean through 
the barn.” 

It was an old story. Complain to an old-timer 
about the weather—any variety of it—and chances 
are he’ll hold you in contempt. In his book, any- 
thing Nature can whip up was deeper or windier, 
wetter or drier, hotter or colder in his time. 

“The weather,” he’ll tell you, “is changing.” 

Allowing all that is due dad and granddad, it is 
not necessarily so. It only seems that way. If there 
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appears to be a difference, it isn’t a trend. It’s 
progress and science. 

“We have been watching for a trend,” advises the 
United States Weather Bureau in Washington, “but 
frankly we haven’t found any evidence of one.” 

The old-timer has his own ideas. Take the bliz- 
zard. 

It began to snow and blow in New York City on 
March 11, 1888, and by the time the storm had 
knocked itself out 24 hours later the metropolis lay 
beneath a 20.9 inch white parka. For days New York 
was inert, entombed. Stores, banks, factories, of- 
fices, the Stock Exchange and the courts of law re- 
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Practical fashions help us beat the heat 


mained closed. Thousands were marooned. Scores 
died. Cases of pneumonia, frostbite, chilblains, 
stiff necks and running noses ran into the thou- 
sands. Horse trolleys, els, wagons, trains, ships and 
pushcarts were motionless mounds of white. At the 
height of the storm a senator—Roscoe Conkling— 
died, and a baby—Raymond Lane—was born. 

The blizzard was the nation’s No. 1 news of 1888. 
In 1947, New York had another blizzard that made 
the national headlines. 

At Christmastime in ’47 the New York Weather 
Bureau saw no reason to forecast a heavy snowfall, 
but an 87 year old Staten Islander said to his wife, 
“Gonta snow. Gonta have the biggest doggone snow 
y’ever seen. Dreamt it.” 

No dream ever came truer. It snowed until the 
New Yorker. was literally up to his ears in it. Some 
99,000,000 tons fell on the metropolitan area; 25.8 
inches—nearly five inches more than the blizzard 
of ’88 had delivered. 

At first, the picture was pretty much the 
same: people stranded, business idle, conveyances 
paralyzed. And there was the usual crop of comedy. 
A snowdrift piled up against an office building and 
secretaries reached out of second-floor windows to 
make snowballs. The entrance of a skyscraper was 
filled with snow and workmen digging into it came 
upon a four-door sedan. And two men rescued a St. 
Bernard dog from a snowbank. 

But there was tragedy, too. A dozen people died 
from exposure. Hundreds were hospitalized. Scores 
of animals froze. When the storm was at its worst, 
a man slumped into the snow outside his house— 
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death had come to Raymond Lane, the man who was 
born during the blizzard of ’88.... 

The picture changed swiftly. An army of 23,000 
men descended on the city with 2,181 pieces of mod- 
ern snow-removal apparatus, thousands of char- 
tered trucks and a plan. In a relatively short time 
New York was its bustling self once more. 

It was a $7,000,000 bustle, but the taxpayer was 
glad to buy it. 

“Sure it snowed in '47,” says the old-timer, “but 
that was just a flurry by comparison. It wasn’t long 
before the city was on the go again. In ’88, it was 
dead for a week, and more. And business didn’t re- 
cover for months. That, sonny, was a bliz- 
zard!” 

That’s where progress and science come in, 
The 1947 storm was tougher from a weather 
standpoint, yet it was easier to take and lick. 
Modern New York had better-built houses 
and office buildings, central heating, effi- 
cient plumbing, improved medicine, warmer 
clothes and fast, efficient mechanical snow- 
fighting equipment. 

Consider, then, the temperature. 

The old-timer insists his winters were cold- 
er, his summers hotter. And the records, 
themselves, may suggest a slight trend along 
those lines. 

“But,” says the Weather Bureau, “there is 
an explanation. In the winter months, our 
tall buildings block off cold blasts, making 
it slightly warmer in the cities. In summer, 
the same buildings keep out cool breezes, 
again allowing the temperature to rise 
slightly.” 

But whatever actual change the cities have 
produced, it is hardly worth arguing over. 
In Los Angeles, for example, the mean tem- 
perature for 1896 was 63.1°, and in 1946 it was 
63.2°. In San Francisco the year’s mean was 
55.9° in 1896 and 56.0° in 1946. The Chicago mean for 
1897 was 48.8° while for 1947 it was 49.3°. 

Actual thermometer readings and the old-timer’s 
viewpoint notwithstanding, it is concretely estab- 
lished that the summer of today is more comfort- 
able, thanks to air conditioning, electric fans, better 
ventilation in buildings and homes, improved city 
planning, plentiful lightweight clothes, more prac- 
tical fashions. 

Weather being what it is, we find an ample supply 
of “freaks.” One day in January, 1940, amazed 
Miami vacationists found themselves slipping on 
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It rains as hard as ever today 
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“That, sonny, was a blizzard!” 


icy sidewalks—the thermometer had fallen to 28°, 
four degrees lower than it was in usually frigid 
Juneau, Alaska, that day. On Feb. 9, 1933, Yellow- 
stone Park had the coldest snap ever recorded in 
the United States—66° below zero. 

Grandmother used to tell about the winters in 
Montana. “We’d pry the window open, push a hole 
in the snow with a rifle butt and store our food 
in the hole overnight. And it was always there in the 
morning!” 

In February, 1875, it was so cold in the middle 
west that farmers chopped down fences and 
orchards for firewood. But it gets cold in that sec- 
tion these days, too. This win- 
ter snows were so heavy the 
Army mobilized bulldozers to 
open highways and the Air 
Force ran a “haylift” to feed 
thousands of starving cattle. 

In Washington, D.C., a city 
famed for its balmy weather, 
an old-timer reports that he 
walked a team of oxen across 
the Potomac River in the win- 
ter of 97. In February, 1899, 
the Mississippi froze from 
bank to bank at normally 
mild New Orleans. But if the 
old-timer thinks he has some- 
thing there he should not for- 
get that in February, 1935, the 
palm trees in New Orleans 
were frozen stiff. 

Many consider the hail- 
storm a freak manifestation. 
But we have it straight from 
the Weather Bureau that the 
hailstone is as normal and ex- 
pectable as rain or sunshine. 
It’s just a little more com- 
plicated. Hailstones form in- 
Side clouds, from droplets of 
moisture. They are packed and built up by updrafts 
and downdrafts until they grow too heavy for the 
cloud to hold. At that point they are jettisoned. They 
come zooming down with terrific momentum. They 
are apt to strike in any season, but seem to prefer 
the spring. Also, they show a slight preference for 
the western half of the United States. 

A typical hailstorm, enlivened by a lusty wind, 
cut a ten-mile path across Caldwell, Tex., on May 
8, 1939. Egg-sized hailstones killed an infant, hurt 
16 adults, killed hundreds of cattle and chickens, 
bashed in autos and rooftops, bent corrugated walls 
of iron, shattered thousands of windows. But the 
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storm was nothing new to that area. Fifty years ago 
the folk there used hailstones to chill lemonade. 

When hail hit a farm area near Manhattan, Kan., 
in 1947, boys brought out baseball gear and had 18 
minutes of spirited batting practice. 

The hailstone also plays games. On Nov. 11, 1911, 
the University of Missouri noted hailstones that ex- 
ploded in the air with pistol-like booms. And per- 
haps there was political significance in the colorful 
three-wave hailstorm that hit Russia on June 14, 
1880. The first wave was gray. The second blue. The 
biggest and brightest hailstones came in the final 
downpour. They were red.... 

“Don’t care what you say,” says the old-timer, 
“the hailstones were bigger in the old days.” 

He’ll also talk down the windstorm of today. And 
in doing so he’ll frequently tell the one about a Mr. 
Madigan who was caught up in a gust in Cleveland 
in April, 1875, and deposited in the arms of the 
statue of Commodore Perry. 

The United States has been subjected to hundreds 
of destructive, death-dealing windstorms. The 
morning of Sept. 8, 1900, was peaceful in Galveston, 
Tex., until a hurricane struck and a tidal wave 
rolled over the city: 6,000 lives were lost. In 1927 a 
tornado brought death to 689 in Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

The following year a hurricane rampaged over 
Florida and the West Indies, leaving 3,500 dead. As 
recently as 1938 a hurricane swept over New Eng- 
land, killing 494. 





The wind still takes lives and destroys property 


The records may hold the answer to whether or 
not there is a trend in windstorm incidence: in 1891 
there were 11 tropical storms in the North Atlantic; 
in 1932 there were the same number in the same 
area. 

It is a sad commentary on the wonders of Nature 
that she balances beauty with tragedy. But not all 
of her dealings in misery come violently. There are 
drought and dust storms. 

The old-timer hasn’t much material for debate 
here. The nation has suffered only two major 
droughts: in the 1890’s and in the 1930’s. If the latter 

(Continued on page 71) 
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| a king is dead, long live the 
king!” cry monarchic countries in 
the French manner to signify that 
they are never without a king. 

“Well, we’ve elected a President; 
who'll succeed him?” cry Ameri- 
cans immediately after the first 
Tuesday following the first Mon- 
day in November every four years. 
They are probably obeying a deep 
instinct to assert promptly their 
inalienable right to replace at an 
appointed hour the man to whom 
they have given power the mon- 
archs of old might envy. 

Anyway, this guessing game 
never fails and why should it? Ev- 
ery little boy born in America is 
brought up to believe that he can 
be President. Folk are even begin- 
ning to hint it to the girls although 
Mrs. Roosevelt, no novice, doubts 
that the public is ready yet for a 
woman President. And as some wit 
has remarked, since Harry S. Tru- 
man has entered the White House, 
who now dares dispute the old 
saw? 

Because not even the Democrats 
expected Mr. Truman to win, arash 
of speculation followed the Novem- 
ber upset. For 16 years the Republi- 
cans consoled themselves that they 
could not be expected to beat a 
superpersonality; they have now 
been jolted by the discovery that 
Mr. Average Man, standing firmly 
on the bread-and-butter floor 
which has been put under 
United States politics since 
1932, can prevail. 

How the Republican 
Party will meet the chal- 
lenge nobody Knows; it is 
already clear, however, 
that plenty of ambitious 
volunteers stand ready to 
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give their all to the effort. In fact, 
having seen what can be done 
without a radio voice or New York’s 
47 electoral votes, the hopeful oaks 
in the presidential forest have 
never been more numerous or less 
reticent so early in the campaign. 

Republicans are naturally the 
most vocal. After all, one can never 
be sure, short of definitive action 
by the grim reaper, that a Presi- 
dent will not try to succeed himself, 
whatever his age, health or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s four terms 
and Harry Truman’s insistence 
upon renomination by a sullen 
convention at the nadir of his for- 
tunes make that clear.*And since 
Mr. Truman passed his miracle, the 
rare attempts to deny an incum- 
bent that privilege will probably 
cease altogether. 

How the new Truman Adminis- 
tration will fare is guesswork. By 
some curious alchemy, the victory 
of the man nobody gave a dog’s 
chance has proved genuinely ex- 
hilarating. The President’s honey- 
moon, however short it may prove, 
is real. But his was to an unusual 
degree a promising campaign; no 
man with serious expectations 
would have dared promise so much. 
And with his attempts to deliver on 
his promises, he must couple a 
staggering budget for defense and 
foreign aid. 

Perhaps the President’s satisfac- 
tion over his vindication will last 
four years. Certainly he will be 
soon asked his intentions, and as 
an evader of the direct question he 
is in the lower form. If he decides 
to run again, his party can hardly 
say no. Whatever happens to him 
now, it would seem impossible that 
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By DORIS FLEESON 


KEEP your eye on these men. One 


of them could emerge as the next 
President of the United States 
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he could be pounded flatter to the 
floor than he was last July when he 
got up and delivered a champion- 
ship punch. The Democrats can’t 
raise a third-term issue against 
him. Mr. Truman will be 68 when 
the Democratic convention con- 
venes in the summer of 1952 but he 
is in robust health. And they have 
just elected a vice president who 
is 71. 

Thus ambitious Democrats face 
the problem of four years of good 
relations with a powerful President 
of whose intentions they can’t be 
sure. There is a_ fine crop of 
these hopefuls—well scattered geo- 
graphically. The enigma of his 
plans won’t stop them; it may slow 
them down. 

Republican aspirants suffer from 
no such inhibitions about .the 
twice-defeated Governor Dewey. 
Even last year when a character in 
a Woman’s National Press Club 
show admonished Dewey that “You 
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can’t run every time,” it brought 
down the house. That feeling is 
naturally intensified now. 

Yet, just as Mr. Truman can’t be 
written off, Republicans can’t be 
positive they are rid of Dewey. The 
New Yorker gave Washington this 
winter incomparably the best per- 
formance of a good loser in recent 
political history. He entertained 
the press and helped rib himself; 
he made a Gridiron speech that 
sent the more unabashed prophets 
back to their crystal balls in which 
they saw a new Dewey. 

There is also evidence that the 
Dewey political fences are being 
kept mended. An appointment ex- 
ists here to which he was asked to 
recommend an old friend; he is 
going along with a stranger recom- 
mended by the New York City or- 
ganization. 

Wall Street regards it as even 
more significant that Governor 
Dewey is asking for increased taxes 
now to expand a program of social 
gains. In fact, they have coined for 
him and the Republican rebels in 
Congress the slogan: “To the left of 
Truman by 1952!” » 

Has the bee bitten Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower? If so, he must be 
the saddest man on earth. Because 
if he had had the nerve to accept 
the Democratic draft set in motion 
by a New York-Illinois-California 
coalition last June he would be 
President today. 

But General Ike appears well on 
his way to joining Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court in the “often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride” category. Both 
always lead lists of potentia! Presi- 
dents; both would be happy to ac- 
cept the nomination on a silver 
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platter without any vulgar striving 
for it. But nominations aren’t made 
that way; they are too valuable to 
too many men. And neither Eisen- 
hower nor Douglas will ever admit 
he is a candidate so his friends can 
build the kind of political organi- 
zation it is absolutely imperative to 
have in order to get nominated. 

The General has yet to state his 
politics though Republicans claim 
squatter rights from his Kansas 
background and his views appear 
to range him with the Democrats. 
The justice is a Democrat. 

A natural born  baby-kisser, 
Eisenhower has the more relaxed 
and glowing personality; Douglas 
has the deeper and more subtle 
brain. Eisenhower is the more easy- 
going and less selective about his 
associates; Douglas is instinctively 
shrewd about people and he can 
walk alone. 

But while Douglas gathers mar- 
ble dust in the court’s Capitol 
plaza palace, Eisenhower is under- 
going a buffing at the hands of the 
New York hucksters which will net 
him that high New York polish and 
an impressive lot of publicity. Any 
political capital will be purely co- 
incidental. Neither man is putting 
down the kind of grass roots that 
make an American politically in- 
evitable or even desirable. 

It is now apparent what insiders 
have always suspected, that Senate 
Republican insurgents have an of- 
fering to lay upon the altar of the 
presidency: Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

In naming Lodge as their candi- 
date against Sen. Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio for chairman of the Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, the Senate 
insurgents tacitly conceded that he 
was their strongest man. Bearer of 
a great name, Lodge is 46, a vet- 
eran of World War II and of ten 
years in the Senate. His Washing- 
ton record is good, often construc- 
tive. He has neglected farm fences 
by agricultural bill nays and op- 
position to the St. Lawrence water- 
way but there is time to 
amend that. And it was 
Lodge who masterminded 
the Republican platform in 
’'48 which signalized , the 
party’s retreat from isola- 
tionism. 

The insurgents have other 
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attractive material: The sturdily 
independent Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon, Irving M. Ives of New York, 
William F. Knowland of California, 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut and Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. The march of time 
may bring any one of these sena- 
tors to the fore. 

It still appears that they would 
have to battle the unhealed am- 
bitions of the ’48 aspirants with 
the exception of Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan whom incli- 
nation, age and health have com- 
bined to retire from the lists. 

Besides Dewey there is Harold E. 
Stassen who spoke up unmistaka- 
bly after November 2. Stassen, who 
has succeeded to the presidency of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
still has the rudiments of his or- 
ganization, his well-heeled angels 
among Republican liberals and his 
burning desire to be President. 

Stassen is no longer a factor in 
Minnesota; it is probable, however, 
that he can come through in his 
native state and in Wisconsin if 
launched. He now seeks to build his 
daunching platform in populous 
Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey where the business and pro- 
fessional communities give him 
valuable cash and propaganda sup- 
port. 

Whether he can establish a pipe- 
line into Pennsylvania politics is 
moot. Gov. James Duff was for 
Vandenberg at Philadelphia; he 
was out-maneuvered by the Grun- 
dy-Martin forces last year who led 
the bandwagon rush to Governor 
Dewey. But Dewey lost and Duff is 
still governor. After November, 
1950, when a new governor and 
senator are chosen, it ought to be 
possible to get some idea of what 
Stassen can expect in the way of 
Pennsylvania’s delegation in 1952. 
No real native son is now in sight. 

Stassen still has a real hold on 
the imagination of young people 
and veterans. But he has lost much 
ground. When a sober historian, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., concluded 
that his book, “Where I Stand,” 
showed him standing close to Sen- 
ator Taft, when reporters covering 
the Ohio primaries failed to dis- 
cover real basis for the Stassen 
claims to liberalism, independent 
voters downgraded him. His course 
at Philadelphia with its curious 
flirtation with Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune 
did not help. Nor did his part in 
the Dewey campaign, especially 
his labor and farm speeches about 
which the Dewey people are defi- 
nitely bitter. 

Senator Taft also appears quite 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Ouxz COLD autumn night a few 
years ago, Oscar R. Simmons of 
Topeka, Kan., was awakened by a 
hideous cracking and snapping 
noise in his basement. With a 
groan he realized what it was. He 
had forgotten to drain the outside 
water faucet of his home after giv- 
ing his lawn its last sprinkling, the 
temperature had taken a sudden 
dive, and now, dammit, his pipes 
were freezing! 

Simmons pulled on shoes and 
overcoat, broke out a blowtorch, 
and braved the cold until he had 
managed to thaw the pipes leading 
to the outside of his house. He 


Research and Development; in 

New York, it is known as the State 

Department of Commerce; in 

Florida, it is labeled the State Im- 

provement Commission. In differ- 

ent states, moreover, the agencies 

have set widely different goals for { 

themselves, but they all have a 

common purpose. They do not at- i 

tempt to regulate private enter- 

prise but strive to stimulate its 

development by advising and as- 

sisting the governor and the peo- 

ple of the state on the best ways 

of expediting economic growth and , 

social progress. } 
I have just completed a nation- 





Greener Pastures Nearer Home 


By CLARENCE WOODBURY 


couldn’t sleep when he got back wide trip during which I visited 
into bed and, lying there, he figured many of these agencies. The pro- ; 
out an idea to prevent such nui- grams being carried on in different i 
sances in the future—an idea for a places differ tremendously, and : 
sill cock which would cut off the some agencies naturally are more 
water back in the pipe beyond the efficient than others, but in state i 
freezing zone. after state they are proving that 

He had never invented anything aimee can a - harmony 
before, but he took his idea to an wi usiness without dominating 
old mansion across the street from it and are activating practical 
the State Capitol—the headquar- plans that promise to bolster our : 
ters of the Kansas Industrial De- whole economy. 
velopment Commission. There he In many states, the agencies are 
was put in touch with engineers helping local communities to ob- 
who helped him perfect his inven- tain ae aes or age exist- 
tion, shown how to get a patent, ing industries. In some ey are 
and advised how to go into produc- ee a pre o.s Bred rol 
tion. As a result, Simmons is now ween agriculture and industry 
manufacturing more than 500 non- than ever existed before. In others 
freezable sill cocks a day and Kan- - they are undertaking long-range 
sas has one more new industry. conservation programs and mak- 

This is just one comparatively :, ing studies of educational, public 
minor achievement of the Kansas Ouse» MISso health and social welfare prob- 
Industrial Development Commis- OF Rese UR) ene In rt pba re they are 
sion and it, in turn, is just one of working wil elr local communi- i 
51 planning and development ties in preparing land-use zoning 
agencies scattered throughout 45 
states and six Canadian provinces. 
These agencies are of such recent 
origin that many people are hardly 
aware of their existence, but they 
are performing thousands of valu- 
able services for individuals, indus- 
tries and communities every year 
and, taken as a whole, represent 
the newest and most significant 
development in state government. 

They operate under many differ- 
ent names. In Minnesota, the plan- 
ning and development agency is 
called the Department of Business 
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Across the nation planning 
and development groups are 
quietly doing a job that rates 
notice. It has been termed 


the most significant to date 























plans. All over the map, they are 
doing just about everything that 
appears desirable for their states, 
in fact, from making surveys of 
natural resources to teaching wait- 
resses how to be nice to tourists. 

The majority of the agencies 
grew out of former state boards of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board, and a few of them still make 
planning their major function, but 
the average one follows a three- 
point procedure. First, it carries on 
a research program to learn the 
facts about the state; second, it 
conducts a planning program to 
analyze and organize the facts; 
and, third, it directs a development 
or sales program to get results from 
the facts. 

But to see how a planning and 
development agency is organized, 
let us look briefly at one of them, 
the Connecticut Development 
Commission. It is neither the larg- 
est nor smallest in the country, but 
it has worked so successfully that 
it has served as a mode! for several 
others, and is as typical as any one 
I visited. 

The Commission is headed by a 
nonpolitical, 11 man board ap- 
pointed by the governor. These un- 
salaried board members represent 
a cross section of the industrial 
life of the state; they cooperate 
closely with the state and local 
chambers of commerce; and, meet- 
ing once a month, formulate the 
Commission’s policies, which are 
then turned over to a managing 
director, Sidney A. Edwards, for 
implementation. 

With a staff of 33 employes and 
an annual budget of $258,000, Ed- 
wards does this through the Com- 
mission’s four main divisions, 
which are called Research and 
Planning, Industrial Development, 
Public Relations and International 


Trade. Working as a team, these. 


four divisions pursue one main ob- 
jective—that of developing Con- 
necticut—and, in so doing, offer 
services to business and the public 
which are available through no 
other agency. 

If you are considering opening a 
manufacturing plant in Connecti- 
cut, for example, it is not necessary 
to make a tour of the state and 
weigh the claims of rival communi- 
ties against one another. The In- 
dustrial Development Division will 
supply you with a list of available 
factory buildings or factory sites 
of the approximate size you re- 
quire, together with reliable infor- 
mation on the availability of skilled 
or unskilled labor, transportation 
facilities, tax rates, and other per- 
tinent facts. This service has been 
largely instrumental! in bringing 
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659 new manufacturing plants to 
Connecticut since the close of 
World War II. 

Or it may be that you live in Con- 
necticut and are a member of a 
local planning board which is in 
need of expert advice on how to 
program your town’s future expan- 
sion. If so, the Research and Plan- 
ning Division will provide it for you 
and, if you desire, help you to get 
detailed plans prepared. 

In several residential communi- 
ties, Edwards told me, his Research 
and Planning experts have shown 
the town fathers that by altering 
zoning restrictions and admitting 
one or more industries of the right 
type they could improve their 
town’s economic health and thus 
enhance rather than impair prop- 
erty values. 

The work of the Commission’s 
Public Relations Division is largely 
promotional. Through  publica- 
tions, exhibits and advertising, it 
undertakes the job of selling Con- 
necticut both inside and outside 
the state and, going a step further, 
conducts polls and studies to deter- 
mine the comparative effectiveness 
of various advertising media. 

Last summer, through a postcard 
questionnaire circulated among 


The Connecticut Development 
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] Elmer R. Coburn, research director for the Connecticut 


unit, checks data with Sidney A. Edwards, managing director 





thousands of vacationists it dis- 
covered which ads in New York City 
newspapers pulled the most visitors 
to Connecticut. That information 
was worth hard cash, of course, to 
hotel men and “resort owners 
throughout the state. 

The fourth and last division of 
the Connecticut Development 
Commission—the one devoted to 
international trade—also pays off 
in dollars and cents for business. 

Three years ago, when it was 
first organized, the Internationa] 
Trade Division prepared a catalog 
describing the export products of 
545 different manufacturers in 
Connecticut and mailed 18,000 
copies of it to business men in Latin 
America. The book brought ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 worth of 
business into the state and since 
then other catalogs and bulletins. 
published regularly in both English 
and foreign languages, have been 
sent to prospective customers 
throughout the world. The re- 
sponse to some of them has been 
astonishing, and the foreign busi- 
ness developed in the past two 
years has amounted to $5,600,000. 

One manufacturer got the sur- 
prise of his life after a bulletin an- 
nounced he was manufacturing a 
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midget piano which had a 64 note 
keyboard and weighed only 80 
pounds. A pint-sized piano appar- 
ently was just what musical Latin- 
Americans and others were lan- 
guishing for and the manufacturer 
was swamped with orders which 
added up to more than $1,500,000. 
He is just one of many Connecticut 
industrialists who swear by the 
Development Commission, even 
though import restrictions abroad 
have delayed his actual sales. 

Only one other state, New York, 
has a planning and development 
agency which goes after interna- 
tional business as extensively as 
Connecticut, but most of the others 
conduct research, industrial, and 
promotional programs similar to 
those carried on in the Nutmeg 
State. Their aims and methods dif- 
fer widely, however, depending 
upon state economic conditions, 
problems and needs. 

In Mississippi, for example, the 
State Agricultural and Industrial 
Board is concentrating mainly on 
a “Balance Agriculture With In- 
dustry” program which is called 
BAWI. The Board first convinces 
an agricultural community that it 
needs an industry, assists it to dis- 
cover what kind of industry it is 


best suited for, and ther helps it 
obtain such an industry. 

In promoting BAWI, t.1e Board 
has prevailed upon many towns to 
vote bonds and erect buildings to 
house industries even before pros- 
pects are contacted, and a nation- 
wide promotional campaign is be- 
ing carried on to acquaint business 
men with the merits of Mississippi. 

Scores of new garment factories, 
and others which make everything 
from mirrors to farm machinery 
have sprung up; the wage level has 
risen; and Gov. Fielding L. Wright 
claimed last year that the work 
of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board had made Mississippi the 
“No. 1 State of Opportunity in the 
eyes of eastern and middlewestern 
industrialists.” 

The planning and development 
agencies in several other predomi- 
nantly agricultural states are 
pursuing similar tactics. Alarmed 
by a migration of population from 
its rural areas to more industrial- 
ized states, the Iowa Development 
Commission is conducting a na- 
tional advertising campaign to 
bring more factories into the state. 
The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission is selling Tennesseans 
on the idea that industry and the 





Tennessee town must become 
“partners.” The Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Com- 
mission holds clinics in widely 
scattered communities at which 
citizens get together and discuss 
ways of building better and more 
prosperous home towns. 

In Kansas, I found the Industrial 
Development Commission interest- 
ed not only in acquiring traditional 
industries but in creating new ones. 
As a result of research which it 
sponsored at Kansas University 
and Kansas State College, the 
Commission discovered that com- 
mercial starches could be manu- 
factured profitably from sorghum 
grains whieh are grown in large 
quantities in western Kansas. A 
pilot plant was established, and to- 
day a sizable starch industry is 
growing up in Dodge City. 

James Reed, publicity director, 
told me the Kansas Commission is 
also encouraging the building of 
plants for dehydrating alfalfa, 
backing a project to extract chemi- 
cals from natural gas and, missing 
no bets, is advising two ex-profes- 
sors on the best methods of manu- 
facturing and marketing a patented 
formula which reputedly will pre- 

(Continued on page 81) 


Commission has served as a model for others 





afield to check up on a potential factory site 


CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


2: The Commission’s industrial division goes 
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Wises Max Baer was heavyweight champion of 
the world, a realm almost as whacked up as it is 
today, he was seized by a brainstorm that enshrined 
him among the leading merry-andrews of his time. 
Baer suggested that he defend his title aboard a 
ship at sea before 1,000 solvent sportsmen who would 
pay $1,000 each for the privilege of seeing the fight 
and getting a Caribbean cruise at the same time. 
One thousand fish at a thousand bucks a head would 
add up, he pointed out, to the million-dollar gate 
promoters were seeking. The cost of chartering the 
ship and feeding the passengers could be realized 
from selling the radio and movie rights for several 
hundred thousand dollars. It would be a reasonable 
figure, Baer argued, in view of the restricted live 
audience and the hoopla surrounding the affair. 

That was in 1934 and everyone laughed indulgent- 
ly and said Baer sure was a droll screwball. Today 
the same proposal would provoke the furious 
peetling of brows which passes for deep thought in 
sporting circles. Substitute “television” for “radio 
and movies,” make “several hundred thousand” 
read ‘several million” dollars and Baer suddenly 
is a shrewd visionary who anticipated 
science by 15 years. This easily is the most 
disquieting aftermath of progress that 
has confronted scientists since the atomic 
bomb, but we digress. 

Television already has aroused more 
furore in sports than all previous crises 
combined, including gambling scandals, 
crusades against venal rascals and peri- 
odic declines in the caliber of athletic 
talent on the hoof. Some promoters are 
convinced future gate receipts will be 
negligible compared to the revenue re- 
ceived from telecasting their attractions. 
Others insist the impact of television has 
been vastly overrated and that the new 
medium will not change the nature or 
presentation of meat and muscle shows. 
In the resultant confusion, everyone is 
an authority—and is groping desperately 
for the answers that nobody yet knows. 

Every day in recent months a new development, 
which would have been dismissed as absurd a year 
ago, reflects the upheaval television has brought to 
all branches of sport. Joe Louis announces he will 
demand $250,000 as his share of the television and 
radio loot the next time he lays his title on the line. 
(Louis’ cut from the Walcott fight last June was 
$40,000.) Minor league baseball clubs petition big 
league owners to eliminate telecasts of night games, 
claiming such shows are undermining the entire 
structure of organized baseball. The rich Yankees 
reveal they are trying to sell their No. 1 farm team 
at Newark because telecasts of their own major 
league games, along with the Giants’ and Dodgers’, 
are killing off local interest. : 

Owners in the two professional football leagues, 
faced with an 11.9 per cent drop in attendance the 
same season the colleges hit an all-time high, seri- 
ously consider barring television. The Thorough- 
bred Racing Association passes a resolution limiting 
telecasts to two races a day, although it is a well 
established principle that few patrons of horse 
tracks are animal lovers. Wrestling, given the in- 
decent burial it deserved in the 1930’s, is making 
a sensational comeback at the box office and tele- 
vision is credited—or censured—for this alarming 
State of affairs. 

Perhaps the most significant trend was high- 
lighted by the deal the Tournament of Champions, 
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anew boxing outfit bucking Mike Jacobs’ monopoly, 
closed on December 1, with three highly improb- 
able partners. The T. of C. sold 75 per cent of its 
stock to the powerful Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Music Corporation of America and Allied Syn- 
dicate, an exploitation firm. Five weeks later the 
combine leased, through 1950, Manhattan Center, 
a hall in New York with a seating capacity of 3,500. 
Now it is impossible to stage big-time fights and 
keep out of the red in an arena that accommodates 
only 3,500 customers. Why, then, was the setup 
formed? More pertinently, why did CBS get mixed 
up in the fight racket? 

The answers are obvious. The tie-up with profes- 
sional promoters who control several good drawing 
cards is another shot from CBS in its cold war with 
NBC, the rival colossus. NBC is the radio and tele- 
vision outlet for Mike Jacobs’ fights. CBS needs box- 
ing to maintain network prestige. It is, in effect, 
manufacturing the product it plans to merchandise 
to guarantee a steady source of top-flight attrac- 
tions. 

The T. of C. people made an equally radical turn- 
about in hooking up with CBS. Last summer they 
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refused to sell the television rights to the Zale- 
Graziano and Zale-Cerdan championship middle- 
weight fights in Jersey City, hoping to hypo the sale 
of tickets. It was a good idea but other factors op- 
erated against them, notably the understandable 
reluctance of New Yorkers to go to Jersey City. As 
a consequence, the T. of C. went to the cleaners. It 
was plucking feebly at the covers when CBS came 
along with a gimmick that promised to insure 


steady profits from by-products rather than the ~ 


public sale of tickets. 

“We eventually hope,’’ George Kletz, president, 
said blandly, “‘to shift the cost of sports promotion 
to the sponsors of television. With our expenses 
underwritten, any money that comes through the 
gate will be so much gravy.” 

Whether sponsors can afford to give promoters 
free rides on magic carpets is open to serious ques- 
tion. In the meantime, the most astonishing part of 
the whole thing is the heated controversy and in- 
tense speculation television has kicked up in one 
short year. As John Crosby, the critic, has re- 
marked, “Television is like an iceberg. Eight ninths 
of it is invisible and in some places this is not dis- 
cussed, partly because the great hulk under the 
surface has its sinister aspects, but mostly because 
no one quite knows what is down there.” 

On January 1 of this year there were only 56 





Leaders in professional sports fear television’s 


gain may be their loss in ultimate gate receipts 


television stations operating in 22 cities beamed to 
about 800,000 sets. More than half these sets were 
concentrated in the metropolitan New York area. 
According to Wayne Coy, chairman of the FCC, 
there will be 1,000 stations in seven years and, by 
1952, home sets will be within the financial reach 
of every family that wants one. That’s what has 
everyone hanging from the chandelier and making 
feeble passes at the air. What will happen when 
television is as common as radio? 
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As always, two schools of thought have sprung 
up. One holds that television will be the greatest 
boon to sports since cashiers were bonded because 
it is making new fans. Quick as a flash the raus-mit 
bloc retorts that television is making new fans but 
not new customers. In rebuttal, boosters of televi- 
sion observe that radio helped all sports achieve un- 
precedented peaks for money and attendance. The 
radio analogy is completely cockeyed, Frank 
Shaughnessy, president of the International Base- 
ball League, declares. 

“Radio stimulates curiosity. Television satisfies 
it,’ Shaughnessy thunders. 

Shaughnessy became an ardent opponent of tele- 
vision after serving as chairman of a committee 
investigating the effect of the new medium on minor 
league baseball. In 1948, minor leagues throughout 
the country drew an all-time record attendance of 
42,822,646. In Shaughnessy’s own bailiwick, how- 
ever, the Newark, Jersey City and Baltimore clubs, 
formerly the meal tickets of the International 
League, trailed the circuit in paid admissions. Tele- 
vision was the culprit, Shaughnessy contends. 
Newark and Jersey City were murdered by big league 
telecasts from New York. Baltimore, caught square- 
ly between Philadelphia and Washington, suffered 
from the same blight. Shaughnessy darkly predicts 
this condition, confined to the East last year, will 
accompany the expansion of television and ruin the 
minors unless big league owners—all of whom have 
heavy financial stakes in the minors—curb their 
telecasts. 

All estimates of the current and future situation 
are complicated by factors entirely unrelated to 
television. Coincidental with the sprouting of the 
magic eye in 1948 there was a definite tightening of 
money, especially for amusement purposes. As al- 
ways, the reactions of fans are subject to capricious 
changes which probably exert a more direct influ- 
ence on the box office than a new dodge such as 
television. 

Horace Stoneham, owner of the New York Giants, 
blames television for the average loss of 10,000 
patrons at night ball games last season. Could be— 
but it is entirely possible that a fifth-place team had 
something to do with the decline, not to mention 
the appointment of Leo Durocher as manager, a 
move that alienated a great many fans. The pro 
football people, who suffered frightful contusions at 
the gate last year, think they can get healthy in the 
wallet by barring television. A sounder panacea for 
everything that ails them might be to strengthen 
the weak teams that are lousing up each league. 
They also would be conferring a great favor upon 
themselves if they piped down their silly, tiresome 
bickering. 

Harry Markson, who has succeeded Mike Jacobs 
as nominal head of the Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club, is one executive who sees no danger in tele- 
vision. “It’s producing a revolution in sports, but 
there always will be enough people who want to 
say, ‘I was there,’”’ Markson asserts bravely. Last 
year the average boxing gate in Madison Square 
Garden fell from $56,848, the 1947 figure, to $38,964. 
Was television, the shrinkage of the dollar or poor 
fights responsible? Markson doesn’t know, but he 
has canceled television at the St. Nicholas Arena, 
the incubator for Garden headliners, while he is 
searching for the answer. 

The basic problem in each sport is expressed in @ 
simple proposition: Does television help or hurt the 
sale of tickets? Adherents claim it definitely helps 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Like one out of every four people in our coun- 
try today, this man weighs more than he should. 

If he loses those excess pounds—brings his 
weight down to normal and keeps it there—he 
will look and feel better. Furthermore, he will 
probably live longer. Statistics show that if weight 
is more than 10 per cent above normal, life ex- 
pectancy is usually reduced about 20 per cent. 





Doctors say one of the reasons overweight 
tends to shorten life is that it puts an additional 
burden on the heart and circulatory system. It 
has been estimated that 10 pounds of extra fat 
require the development of a half a mile of blood 
vessels. To maintain this excess body tissue, the 
heart has to work harder. Fortunately, with good 
medical care, overweight can usually be corrected. 

















The first step in any weight reduc- 
ing program is to see the physician, 
for only he is qualified to determine 
your best weight. A six-foot man 
weighing 185 pounds may be 20 
pounds overweight if he has a slight 
frame, while if he has a large frame 
that weight could be considered 
normal. 


Proper diet is essential for con- 
trolling weight. Most overweight 
occurs because the body takes in 
more food than it can use up as en- 
ergy, and the excess is stored as fat. 
The doctor will limit food intake, 
while making sure your diet con- 
tains enough essential elements to 
protect general health. 


Some exercise is necessary, but 
one should not expect +o reduce just 
by exercising. Doctors warn you 
would have to walk 36 miles to lose 
one pound. Strenuous exercise may 
also increase the appetite and 
make it harder to reduce So, rely 
on your physician to recommend the 
proper exercise. 




















COPYRIGHT 1949-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IT Is WISE for people attempt- 
ing to lose weight to avoid “‘re- 
ducing drugs,”’ unless their own 
doctor prescribes them. Many 
drugs used for weight reduction 
are dangerous. They may overtax 
the heart or bring about other 
serious conditions. By faithfully 
following the program your doctor 
suggests, it is generally possible 
to lose weight surely, steadily, 
and safely. For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 39-P, ‘Overweight and Un- 


derweight’’. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about overweight. Metro- 


Metropolitan Life 





Insurance Company 
Pe 


(4 MUTUAL ¢ 





politan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—svitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 


COMPANY) 


1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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a. MAN who has faced a 
serious illness in his family on a 
salary of $3,000, $5,000 or even $7,000 
a year wishes it were possible to 
have all needed medical attention 
and hospital care without so much 
financial sacrifice. He wouldn’t 
care if it meant having the Gov- 
ernment take over the doctors. 

This may happen. 

A bill now before Congress would, 
its backers lead us to believe, bring 
us complete medical care at low 
cost, and for “100 per cent of the 
population” in ten years. 

The bill provides for a national 
health insurance to be financed by 
a payroll deduction, the same as 
Social Security and withholding 
taxes, plus supplementary appro- 
priations from general tax funds. 
The deduction would be about four 
per cent on the first $4,800 of 
salary, the employe paying one 
half and the employer contributing 
the other. 

Of course, you have heard of 
compulsory health insurance be- 
fore—just as you’ve probably heard 
of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
voluntary insurance plans and of 
commercial health and accident 
policies. The bill, introduced in 
both Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, is the latest of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell national 
health series—with Senator Mc- 
Grath’s name now thrown in. 

A compulsory sickness insurance 
bill has been introduced in every 
session of Congress for the past 30 
or 35 years. Hence, the new one 
would hardly be news were it not 
for President Truman’s happy abil- 
ity to stump the experts and im- 
press Congress that he knows his 
politics. The President repeatedly 
has asked for this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

This year, some of the bill’s op- 
ponents, such as Dr. Paul R. Haw- 
ley, give it a chance of coming to 
a vote for the first time. Hawley, 
famed as the GI’s doctor during 
the war and Veterans Administra- 
tion medical director for two years 
afterward, is head of the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield Commission. 
This is a combination of the non- 
profit insurance plans sponsored 
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By GREER WILLIAMS 





The Patient’s Dilemma 


EVERYONE is for better health, 
but the chief question is: Can the 


U. S. Government provide it free? 


by the voluntary hospitals and by 
organized medicine. 

These plans provide hospital 
benefits for 28,000,000 persons and 
medical benefits for some 7,000,000. 
As the result of a phenomenal 
growth in the past few years, vol- 
untary insurance in both nonprofit 
and commercial forms today cov- 
ers more than 52,000,000 Americans 
with either a service or cash-in- 
demnity type of protection against 
certain sickness expenses. 

“If the voluntary insurance peo- 
ple are making headway,” the rea- 
sonable man might ask, “is it nec- 
essary for the Government to push 
in, as a third party, in the relation- 
ship of doctor and patient? Should 
the Government hold the stake?” 


Dissecting our health 


FEDERAL Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing says it should. He 
agrees that voluntary insurance 
“for the most part has done an 
excellent job,” but claims that it 
is too limited in the diseases and 
the people it can cover. What he 
wants and expects of health in- 
surance is described in his Septem- 
ber, 1948, report to the President, 
“The Nation’s Health, a Ten-Year 
Program,” which embodies Mr. 
Truman’s plan. 

Certainly, every American can 
find his own wish for better health 
attractively packaged in the Ewing 
report. Among its proposals are 
federal aid in training more doc- 
tors, in building more hospitals, in 
extending public health into neg- 
lected localities and in developing 
child health and mental health 
programs. In ten years, Ewing 
hopes that we will be spending $4,- 
000,000,000 annually on such ac- 
tivities. 

His key proposal, however, is for 


compulsory health insurance. He 


estimates it would cost $4,000,000,- — 


000 to $6,000,000,000 a year in pay- 


roll taxes and “might use general © 


revenue to supplement its contri- 
butions, as necessary.” Such a fund, 


he says, would pay your bills for © 


the costs of doctors, hospitals, 


nurses, dentists, drugs and appli- 
ances and make “comprehensive” © 


and “adequate” care accessible to 
all, as rapidly as possible. 

“The prime objective,” says 
Ewing, “would be the improved 
health of the people.” 


He estimates that 325,000 persons 


now die each year who could be 
saved if they had the benefit of 
modern health and medical serv- 


ices. He is convinced, he says, that © 


there is no other way of preventing 


these and other losses in health © 


and wealth. 7 


The doctors—whose task it would 


be to prove him right should we 
have a compulsory system—dis- 
agree with Ewing. He admits that 
the majority of physicians as well 


as their American Medical Associa- | 


tion leaders oppose national health 
insurance. 


“But,” he asks, “which is more § 
important, the interests of 190,000 © 
doctors or the health of 68,000,000 — 
persons who cannot pay for ade-~ 


quate medical care?” 


Is it true, as the layman is readi- ~ 


ly led to believe, that the medical 
profession opposes government 
control of the patient’s dollar pure- 
ly for selfish reasons of profit? The 
private-office practitioner is, of 
course, a business man as well as 
a professional man engaged in 
“service above self.” He is entitled 
to some financial as well as spiritu- 
al rewards. He assumes life-and- 
death responsibilities, and may 
work 60 to 80 hours a week. 

I have talked to scores of doce 
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Littic about this scene remain 
day, yet here you see it as it was. 
For someone snapped a shutter at 
the turn of the century—and “filed 
this record for the future” on film. 

Because photography makes rec- 
ords that last, many offices and plants 
are putting it to profitable use. 

By reproducing a drawing, a blue- 
print, a specification sheet on one 
of the new Kodagraph Papers, you 
can have a photographic copy with 
a sharp, non-fading image of every 
detail. 

By making Recordak Microfilm 
files of correspondence, contracts, 
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reports of construction 


graphic progress 
work by 
hotographing accident scenes on 
Iming surgical operations—you can 
have 
accuracy never changes. 


“eye-witness accounts whose 
This and more you can do because 
photography lasts. For some of its 
other functional applications which 
daily benefit business and industry, 
write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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tors, many of them devoted to their 
patients. 

Their case against compulsory 
health insurance boils down to 
three points: 


1 It will not make medical care 
better, but worse. 


2 Itisnot insurance, but a waste 
of money. 

3 It will not reduce sickness or 
save lives. 


In the first place, they say, the 
patients would swamp them if peo- 
ple could run to the doctor without 
having to count the cost. We get 
reports on how the British are 
standing in line to see doctors since 
Great Britain put its free and uni- 
versal National Health Service into 
effect last July. One doctor, after 
a busy day, contemplated the stack 
of certificates he had to sign for 
free drugs, free hot water bottles, 
free baby food, free artificial limbs, 
coal, gasoline, milk and eggs. 

“The greatest aid to medical 
science ever invented was the bal! 
point pen,” he said. 

Even Ewing’s opposite number, 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan, 
was dismayed. Much of the popula- 
tion, he remarked, had developed 
bad eyesight. 


“Free” services are abused 


“BECAUSE things are free is no 
reason why people should abuse 
their opportunities,” scolded Bev- 
an, possibly forgetting his elemen- 
tary psychology on what happens 
when “the other fellow” pays. 

But the United States is not 
Great Britain. Americans have 
more money and less patience. We 
don’t object to getting something 
for nothing, but we still want serv- 
ice. Even now, patients complain 
that doctors keep them waiting and 
then don’t give them any time. 

In modern diagnosis, despite all 
the apparatus, there is still no sub- 
stitute for the time it takes a care- 
ful doctor to question and examine 
a patient. It also takes time to build 
up the patient’s confidence and 
allay his fears. One doctor who 
went to work in a government 
clinic after the war quit in disgust 
three weeks later. He discovered 
two brain tumors, previously over- 
looked, but it was made clear to 
him that the big problem was to 
move a large volume of patients 
and their records. 

Then, as every ex-Army doctor 
knows, there is the problem of the 
“goldbrick.” 

Ewing concedes that we haven’t 
enough doctors to meet the de- 
mand at the outset. 
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A shortage of doctors, however, 
was not the source of difficulty in 
San Francisco’s experiment with 
compulsory health insurance. This 
city, described by one doctor as a 
“beautiful guinea pig,’ provides 
the only good laboratory test that 
we have on how things go under 
a compulsory system promising 
medical care at low cost. 

In 1937, San Francisco voters— 
at another time when there was 
considerable agitation for medical 
as well as social security—approved 
a city charter amendment sought 
by municipal employes. This re- 
quired some 12,000 of them to con- 
tribute to a Municipal Employes’ 
Health Service System, later nick- 
named HSS. The employes elected 
a board of directors and hired a 
medical director. 

The board manifested a distrust 
of doctors and their fees from the 
first. But the doctors, most of them 
members of the San Francisco 
County Medical Society, overcame 
their own doubts and decided to 
go along. About 1,000 of the city’s 
1,250 joined the HSS panel. The 
board decided that payroll deduc- 
tions would be $27 a year per 
adult—$72 for man, wife and child. 

In return, HSS members were 
entitled to the home, office and 
hospital services of a physician of 
their own choice day or night— 
the same as you would under na- 
tional health insurance. But hos- 
pitalization was limited to 21 days 
a year. Other limitations were im- 
posed—as Ewing grants might be 
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necessary at first under his scheme. 
Having babies was the employe’s 
own lookout, the board ruled. Vie- 
tims of a list of conditions includ- 
ing venereal disease, alcoholism, 
mental disease and tuberculosis 
were not entitled to hospital care. 
They would remain solely public 
institutional problems. The. pay- 
roll tax was HSS’s only source of 
funds and it had to pay adminis- 
trative overhead and stay within 
those funds. It couldn’t do it. 


Doctors’ fees reduced 


THE doctors were paid on a unit 
system—five units for an office call, 
125 units for an appendectomy and 
so on. A unit had a $1 par value. 
Despite the limitations imposed, 
the costs of services rendered 
rapidly exceeded available funds. 
To make up the deficit, the fee 
unit was successively reduced un- 
til the doctors found themselves 
working for 50 cents on every dol- 
lar charged. The Medical Society 
complained that HSS should fur- 
ther limit its benefits to its mem- 
bers or increase their premiums. 

The HSS medical director pub- 
licly accused the doctors of stick- 
ing their heads in the door of a 
patient’s hospital room and charg- 
ing for a call—three units. A simi- 
lar accusation was made against 
some doctors during the old days 
of federal relief. When their fee 
for treating a relief client was re- 
duced from $1 to around 50 cents, 
because of a shortage of funds, 
they doubled their calls! They had 
to live, too. 

After the HSS board had agreed 
to a new fee schedule and then re- 
neged, almost the whole panel of 
doctors threatened to resign in 
1941. The municipal employes then 
formed a Health Service Protection 
Association—seemingly to protect 
themselves against their protec- 
tors—and elected a new board the 
next year on the slogan, “Put the 
Fee Schedule into Effect.” 

Then, for the first time, an ac- 
tuarial analyst was called on for 
advice. He found that in four years 
the doctors had been paid $400,000 
less than the fees agreed upon. In 
other words, they had been giving 
city employes charity on a percen- 
tage basis and keeping HSS alive 
by absorbing its deficit. The hos- 
pitals always had been paid in full. 

Reforms were instituted. The 
single adult premium was hiked 
to $33 a year. Restrictions were 
placed on the great amount of 
medical care for elderly, chronical- 
ly ill dependents. For a time, every- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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To countless property owners, The Home is 

e personified by the hard-working representative 
neighbor! a 1 thes 
= who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 


property insurance who serves on civic committees, the man who 


brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 

compa nv reports when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 
” most fundamental sense. 

/ ) / li . Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 

[0 [ 1€ | U J IC; roots” « ompany. Ten fire-marine insurance com- 

panies which were previous afhliates, last year 


were merged into The Home. The balance sheet 


W, BSTER defines “neig| bor’ as one who lives shown is the first complete one issued by the ene 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terms. terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- the leading insurance protector of American 
borly property insurance company. Through its homes and the homes of American industry. 


forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 


in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every a el fF s— 


state of the Union. Diialinii 


Directors 


Lewis L. CLarKe 
Benker 
Cuarces G. Mever 
The Cord Meyer Company 
WittiaM L. DeBost 
Chairman 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Eowin A. Bayes 


Lawyer 


| 


Rosert GoerLet 

| Real Estate 

Georce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust Committee, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 

Guy Cary 
Lawyer 

Harotp V. Smiru 
President 

Harvey D. Gisson 
President 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Freverick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co 
Rosert W. Dow ine 

President, City Investing Co 
Grorce Gunp 

President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harowio H. Hetm 


President 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co 
Cuarces A. Loucnin 

Vice President & General Counsel 
Iv AN EscoTr 

Vice President 





C. Stevenson NewHaLi 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Maperra, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co. 
Fart G. Harrison 


Lawyer 


Joun A. STEVENSON 





Balance Sheet december 31, 1948 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . . « « « « « « §$ 31,027,607.07 
United States Government Bonds . . . . =) @ Se cer eee es 107,440,297.48 
Other Bonds and Stocks . .... . ; : » «! Se eee 122,046,607.25 
Investment in Associated Company eee es et 6,871,511.16 
First Mortgage Loans. . .... . “—- , «v'¢ eee 3,126.58 
a ee Oe ee re ‘ + tee 4,330,868.09 
Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due ; ~ ae on 10,811,751.20 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses. Pe i o> de 706,975.90 
Orie, Aas Bae 2. we ee tw tH ; + «ie ole 2,006,693.37 





Total Admitted Asseta . . 2. 2. 2 © 2 2 «© 0 0 0 6 ow 0 Getle 4455.10 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .... . . « « « «© « « « « $141,729,267.00 








Reserve for Losses “a, ae or ta ey ae es Sh ee oe ae ee oe eo ee 33.879,862.00 

Reserve for Taxes . . ° + 4) ate 9,000,000.00 

Liabilities Under Contracts with ‘ ar , Shipplng ‘Ae dninie! tration . « «*. 2,888,128.21 

elmerehon Tere ss we a Wn a Ss ee me. a eee 1,493,633.18 

[eae Skene 8 ke we eta Ske a «6 8 Se oe ee 2,417,432.63 

Total Liabilities Except Capital . . . . . . . . . . « $191,408,323.02 
| Capital . dart gy epee ten, ee ee ioe) alee’ sad bs $20,.013,595.49 
Surplus Me a ae ey Pee re 73.823,519.59 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders . . . . . . . . « . 93,837,115.08 

Teal ~s:< ela © OX RS WSs ee 4 ee ey. $285,245,438.10 


President, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Cuampion McDowe t Davis 
President 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wilmington, N.C, 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer Company 
Henry C. Brunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harein K. Park * 
President & Director, 
First National Bank of Columbus, 
Georgia 
Boykin C. Wricut 
l 


er 








NOTES: Bonds carried at 
$8,143,395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as re- 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.1. have 
been adjusted to the basis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on De- 
cember 31, 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owned, 
the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to 
$93,995,380.35. 








provenry * THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N 
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FIRE «+ MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
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Was the British 


Loan Good 


Business ? 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Was an industrial corporation goes to a bank 
for a loan the banker asks himself two series of 
questions—both closely related. 

He asks: What are the circumstances that make 
this loan necessary, is it needed for legitimate com- 
mercial reasons that will allow development on 
sound lines or is it simply an attempt to shore upa 
decaying property and stave off inevitable insol- 
vency, what will the loan be spent on, is it sound 
business for the borrower? 

And he asks also what will be the advantage to 
me as a banker of making this loan, how good is the 
security I’m offered, will it help to re-establish a 
successful concern with which I can look forward to 
a mutually useful association in the future or am I 
being asked to sink money in something without 
prospects, is this loan sound business for me? 
Loans between nations don’t run on exactly the 
same lines as loans between a banker and a com- 
mercial client. Other things come in—must come 
in. Questions of world stability both politically and 
economically, of the maintenance and enhance- 
ment of national systems and ways of life, of world 
peace and the survival of democratic principles— 





K. G. KRISTOFFERSON FROM BLACK STAR 


REBUILDS Financial aid from America has been used in part for building plants and 
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homes for workers, installing power stations and other capital works 


BRITISH COMBINE 























intangible issues that yet have a concrete impor- 
tance and significance in the context of world so- 
ciety and must be taken into account. 

Nevertheless the principles that operate in dis- 
cussions between lender and borrower in the com- 
mercial field are also relevant when nations are 
concerned. They are relevant because they are the 
basis of all sound lending. 

The nation that lends money has therefore as 
much right and indeed obligation to ask the same 
questions as the banker and to get answers that 
make sense. 

On July 15, 1946, the United States lent Britain 
$3,750,000,000. That loan has now been drawn and 
the dollars expended. 

What has the United States got out of it? How has 
Britain spent it? Why did she need it and what has 
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How temporary 


is your “temporary” help? 

















You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them . . . overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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it done for her? Was it good business for Britain? 
Was it good business for America? 

Any American has the right to ask these ques- 
tions. A sound loan should benefit both lender and 
borrower. Has this done so? 

First consider the reasons for the loan. Britain’s 
position when she negotiated it was this: As a re- 
sult of the war her export trade was down to less 
than half its prewar figure, she had lost half her 
merchant shipping fleet which had been one of her 
big overseas money earners. Half her overseas in- 
vestments, the income from which formerly fi- 
nanced a big part of her overseas food and raw 
material buying, had been sold to meet war expendi- 
ture. So had more than $500,000,000 worth of gold 
and dollars. 

Instead of being a creditor country with a steady 
investment income, she had run up on war account 
overseas debts totaling moré than $1,500,000,000. In 
addition, she had to deal with some $1,000,000,000 
wreckage to factories, railways and docks by air 
attack before she could get her production properly 
going, and was $4,000,000,000 behind on her normal 
prewar program of civilian plant replacement. 

During the war a quarter of her total imports 
came from America on lend-lease and another 
fifth from Canada. The wartime slash in her export 
trade and the physical difficulty of regaining pro- 
duction levels until she’d cleared up the wreckage 
and got new production going—plus the fact that 
most of her biggest prewar customers were in no 
immediate shape to buy from her—meant that she 
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had no hope of paying for these imports out of her 
exports. And she had no other income. 

That was the situation which made the British 
cabinet decide to open negotiations for an American 
loan. 

The case advanced for that loan was twofold. In 
the first place it was argued that the position in 
which Britain found herself was due to her im- 
mense expenditure of materials and money in fight- 
ing the war and to the damage and loss suffered as 
a result of her front-line position. It was therefore 
natural that she should look for temporary aid to 
restore her position. The second was that no res- 
toration of Europe and thus world economy was 
possible unless Britain, which occupies a Key posi- 
tion both as an importer and an exporter, was able 
to climb back on to a stable level. The restoration of 
a stable world economy is, it was argued, as much an 
American interest as a British one. 

Both these propositions were accepted as well 
founded by the United States. After long and tough 
bargaining on both sides the loan was agreed on. 

How has it been spent and how far has it done 
what was claimed for it—help Britain to restore her 
own economy and assist the restoration of Europe? 

When the loan was negotiated it was calculated 
that it would last until late 1949 or early 1950, per- 
haps longer. Actually it was almost entirely ex- 
hausted in little more than a year. By Aug. 20, 1947, 
when the exchange convertibility of sterling, the 
restoration of which 12 months after the signing of 
the agreement had been a condition of the loan, was 





The loan bought time for England to overhaul her industrial economy 


and get set for the biggest export and production drive in her history 


KEYSTONE PICTURES INC. 
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suspended and further drawings 
on the loan stopped, only about a 
tenth of it remained. 

In round figures, Britain spent 
during these 13 months $1,800,000,- 
900 in buying American goods and 
products within the United States 
and another $960,000,000 on pur- 
chases in Canada and Central and 
South America. Another $620,000,- 
000 was spent on the American 
continent by other countries in the 
sterling currency group to whom 
Britain made dollars available. 

Yet another $150,000,000 dollars 
went for British and sterling group 
purchases in Europe and in the 
French and Belgian colonies for 
which the sellers demanded pay- 
ment in dollars. 

Most of this dollar expenditure 
was financed by drawings on the 
loan, although some came from 
British earnings from exports to 
American markets. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, these figures give a 
reliable picture of how the loan 
was spent. 


Mostly essential items 


OF the $1,800,000,000 spent by Brit- 
ain in the United States 28 per 
cent was for raw materials and 
oil, 23 for food, 22 for machinery 
and ships, ten for tobacco, and four 
for films. The balance went for food 
for Germany. 

Food, oil and raw materials 
mainly accounted for the $960,- 
000,000 Britain spent in the rest of 
the American continent. Her buy- 
ing included wheat and timber 
from Canada, oil and sugar from 
Central America and meat, maize, 











hides and linseed from South | 


America. 

The $620,000,000 spent on behalf 
of other sterling-area countries 
went mainly for cereals to enable 
India to fight the famine threaten- 
ed by the failure of the rice crop, 
fertilizers for Egypt, and American 
cotton textiles for the colonies. 

Altogether about 90 per cent of 
Britain’s direct dollar spending in 
the 13 months between the grant- 
ing of the loan and its temporary 
suspension went on food, raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment. 

About $400,000,000 of the loan 
then remained undrawn. It has 
since been used and has been spent 
for the same purposes and in ap- 
proximately the same proportions 
as the rest of the loan. 

On these figures it seems reason- 
ably clear that the loan, in the 
Main, has been spent on sound 
commercial lines. 

Moreover, the loan has had an- 
other consequence. It has helped 
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USINESSMEN who protect their assets with 
fire, burglary, fidelity and other insurance should 
complete their program of profit-protection by insuring their 
Accounts Receivable . . . valuable assets at all times. 


With customer payments slowing down, it is now 
more important than ever to insure profits against credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance pays you when your customer can’t... 
lets you choose “tailored” coverage by insuring all accounts, 

a selected group or just one account . . . makes 

it possible for you to get cash for past due accounts. 

For information, phone the American Credit office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 41, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


—~ , i 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE Ga “OPAAterme 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA PRESIDENT 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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Just like being in 
the same room... 


You DON’T WASTE A SECOND with 
Executone, the electronic inter-com! 
You just press a button... and talk! 
Instantly your voice is carried to the 


organization. It will pay you to get the 
whole story. Mail coupon today! 





person you want and the reply comes 


back clearly and distinctly. You never 
wait for an open line to “get through.” 


Executone eliminates the endless 


running from office to office. It frees 
your switchboard for outside traffic — 


increases the efficiency of your entire 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 
Over 100,000 UL- 
approved and guar- 
anteed installations 
from coast to coast 
prove Executone’s 
dependability and 
leadership. Sales 
and service in 

principal cities. 

Two stations cost as 
little as $61. 

Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


hecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 





Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C-4 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have— 
~é New booklet, “‘How to Solve 


Communication Problems’ 
DD A look at EXECUTONE in my office 


| 


Name 





Firm 








Address. City 
ne ee 
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| drive 
| made necessary by their wartime 
| liquidation of overseas investments 


Britain to get going on a $5,500,- 
000,000 program of replacing and 
re-equipping factories and plants 
destroyed or run down during the 
war, and generally stepping up 
productive efficiency. This sum 
(£1,400,000,000 in British money) 
has been spent since the loan on 
re-equipping British factories, 
sinking new mines, building fac- 
tories and houses for workers, in- 
stalling new power stations and 
other capital works. 

Without the loan an industrial 
reconstruction program on this 
scale—essential as it was—would 
have been almost impossible. A 
considerable proportion of the men 
and materials that went to make it 
possible would have had to be 
transferred to make consumer 
goods to swap for the food needed 
to keep the nation going. 

The loan thus bought time for 


| the British people to overhaul their 
|industrial economy and get set for 


the biggest production and export 
in their history—a drive 


and by the contributions to Euro- 
pean recovery required of them. 

It bought time. But not as much 
as it was calculated when the 
loan was arranged. The original 
schedule has been Knocked out of 
shape by four things. 


Prices upset plans 


THE first of these is the world rise 
in prices, particularly for raw ma- 


| terials and food—the biggest items 


in the British buying program. Be- 
tween the signing of the agreement 


|and its practical exhaustion there 


was a 50 per cent rise in the price 
of British purchases from the 
United States. More than $1,000,- 
000,000 of the loan was swallowed 
up by this price change. 

In assessing the size and condi- 
tions of the loan both the British 
and American administrations 
originally figured on Britain being 


|able to buy a considerable part of 


her essential raw materials and 
food stuff from Europe and the Far 
East in return for exports. But the 
recuperative power of Europe and 


| Asia proved much slower than was 


anticipated and was further de- 
layed by bad harvests due to a 
severe winter followed by drought. 
As a result, instead of being sources 
of supply, they themselves became 
claimants on scarce commodities 
and Britain had to draw on dollars 
to buy food and raw materials she 
had been expected to obtain in re- 


| turn for sterling exports. 


The proportion of her total im- 
ports that came from dollar coun- 
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tries had risen from 31 per cent 
prewar to 44 by mid 1947 when the 
loan ran out and the proportion of 
her total food purchases from 27 to 
47 per cent. 

The British fuel crisis of early 
1947 threw another monkey 
wrench into the original loan pro- 
gram. Partly as a result of the run- 
down conditions of the mining 
labor force during the war, partly 
because of the wartime deteriora- 
tion of electrical power plant and 
partly as a consequence of the 
worst winter in more than 100 
years British industry was brought 
to a temporary standstill. Close to 
$800,000,000 worth of exports was 
lost as a result. 

Finally the sterling convertibil- 
ity clause in the loan agreement 
had consequences not foreseen. So 
great had the dependence of all 
countries on purchases from the 
Western Hemisphere become by 
the time the clause was made op- 
erative that there was an imme- 
diate rush to convert pounds into 
dollars. By Aug. 20, 1947, the drain 
on the pound reached the level of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a week, and in 
a matter of a few weeks Britain’s 
accumulated dollar reserves from 
export sales and all but $400,000,- 
000 of the remaining balance of the 
loan had gone. 

This combination of circum- 
stances has led some commenta- 
tors on both sides of the Atlantic 
to conclude that the loan failed in 
its purpose. This is to misread the 
true position. 

In fact, despite the early exhaus- 
tion of the loan, it has done much 
of what was originally claimed for 
it. With its aid, plus a drastic 
economy program and an all-out 
production drive, Britain has sub- 
stantially reduced her deficit in 
overseas trading, increased her 
total industrial production to 115 
per cent of prewar and brought her 
exports up from half of their pre- 
war figure at the war’s end to 132 
per cent of prewar at this writing. 

Moreover, according to schedules 
to which her industrialists are now 
working, Britain will raise her ex- 
ports to a total of half as much 
again as prewar by the year 1952. 
In that year instead of being nearly 
$2,500,000,000 a year in the red on 
her overseas trade account, as she 
was when the loan was running 
out, she will be $400,000,000 on the 
credit side. 

To the first group of questions 
that the lender has a right to check 
up on the answers are therefore 
pretty good. The loan has been 
used for sound commercial pur- 
poses. 

But what about the lender? Has 
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it been good business for him? 

More than half the loan was 
spent by Britain directly with) 
American business men and farm- 
ers. Most of the remainder found 
its way back into American busi- 
ness in orders from the rest of the 
sterling-area countries. 

By helping British industry in 
its initial impetus towards recov- 
ery, the loan has helped to keep 
open British and other markets 
which are of considerable value to 
American exporters—and particu- 
larly to groups like the farmers, 
the manufacturers of a wide range 
of industrial equipment, the to- 
bacco growers and the film trade. 


Helped international trade 


THE loan negotiations were closely 
linked with negotiations for the 
establishment of an International 
Trade Charter that were running 
in Washington at the same time. 

One of the big factors that per- 
suaded the Cabinet the loan was 
necessary was that without it it 
would have been impossible for 
Britain to play a part in establish- 
ing the International Trade Char- 
ter as a step to freeing world trade. 

Without the loan Britain, be- 
cause of her inability to buy from 
dollar sources, would have been 
forced to wrench her established 
free-trade economy into a com- 
pletely new pattern. In economic 
self-defense she would have had 
to develop a closed trading system. 
Such a development would have 
driven the nations economically 
into three worlds: an American 
trading system, a Russian system 
and a British system. 

There are other less tangible but 
no less important aspects of Anglo- 
American policy for which the loan 
has proved the essential prelimi- 
nary. Britain’s recovery toward 
economic stability and the example 
thus offered of the ability of the 
democratic way of life to overcome 
the problems of postwar Europe 
have proved essential ingredients 
of western European opposition to 
communism. 

The story is not yet finished. Its 
conclusion lies with the history of 
the future. But in the two and a 
half years since the loan was 
negotiated its results have been 
coming steadily along. 

It measures up to the require- 
ments of mutual advantage which 
lender and borrower, whether they 








be private citizens or great nations, 
need to consider when they get to- 
gether round the table. It already | 
has cvery appearance of proving | 
g00d business for both of them. 
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Model 48 Marine Engine 


Model 458: 3.5 to 80 hp 


5 Va ho. 


Model 32: 
From 120 to 
450 hp. For 
slow-speed 
heavy-duty a1/ 
service. 


i p bat Po Pe Le Model 37: 
Re) an : ae! ge! or 500 to 
= i y { ss 
Bee) onus = ‘3 q : = 
Model 38 
Opposed-Piston Engine: 
960 to 1920 hp. for ma- 
tine service. 











When if comes 


fo Diesel Power... 
From 3.5 hp. to 3500 hp. 


Low-cost, efficient power for all marine services... 
modern, dependable power for newest, fastest road 
locomotives ... economical power for largest to small- 
est municipal and industrial plants . . . Fairbanks-Morse 
is the proved source for the full range of diesel appli- 
cations. For skilled assistance and impartial recom- 
mendation for the diesel for your specific service, 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Model 33 
Stationary 
Engine: 500 
to 2000 hp. 


‘FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Model 38 
Opposed- 

Piston Tae 
Engine: = 
960 to i} -e) 


1920 hp. soc DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + PUMPS + SCALES 


pl 





A name worth remembering 


CARS end STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


Model 31: 
Diesel generating set with 
kw. ratings from 118 to 
360. 


Model 31: 2100 to 3500 hp. 
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America’s 39 Acres 
of Diamonds 


By JUNIUS 


[ RARE JEWEL in Nature’s 
lavish legacy of mineral wealth to 
North America is one diamond 
mine. 

Stray diamonds, washed down 
from the Arctic in the glacial age, 
have been picked up in spots as 
widely separated as California and 
Nova Scotia. However, the color- 
ful soil which marks the peridotite 
plugged vents where Nature made 
and stored her diamonds is found 
only in 35 Arkansas acres. 

A strange aspect of this Amer- 
ican marvel is that so few people 
know of its existence. Geologists 
have studied the deposit, written 
reports and still hope to solve the 
mystery of why it is there. The 
diamond trade knows about it and 
financiers, business men and spec- 
ulators have worked it sporadical- 
ly. Its history includes tales of 
romance, violence and internation- 
al intrigue. 

Arkansas is so proud of its dis- 
tinction as the only diamond pro- 
ducing state that the canton of 
its state flag is diamond shaped. 
The Murfreesboro & Nashville Rail- 
road—15 miles of wavy track, three 
locomotives and no passengers— 
is distinguished from other car- 
riers as “The Diamond Line—the 
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railroad serving the only diamond 
mine in North America.” 

The mine has produced thou- 
sands of gem stones, including 
“Uncle Sam,” the largest one ever 
found on this continent—40.23 
carats before cutting. But, like all 
diamond mines, its greatest poten- 
tial wealth is as a source of es- 
sential industrial diamonds. 

Experts claim that its industrial 
stones are 28 per cent harder than 
those from South Africa, with pro- 
portionate grinding and wearing 
strength. In spite of this, and an 
American demand—mostly for in- 
dustrials—which often tops 1,000,- 
000 carats of imports a month, the 
mine lay idle and practically un- 
guarded for years. It is now being 
worked systematically, probably 
for the first time in its existence. 

In war days, American industry 
was clamoring for more industrial 
diamonds, but was forced to de- 
pend on the South African Dia- 
mond Syndicate which controls 
more than 95 per cent of the 
world’s diamond sources. Efforts 
were made to get the Arkansas 
mine into production. A delegation, 
including the governor, visited 
Washington with a display of Ar- 
kansas stones which they showed 
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“Keep Out” signs flank the road 


to America’s only diamond mine 
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“Uncle Sam” (shown actual size) 


weighed 40.23 carats when found 
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Now cut to 14.34 carats, the stone 
runs 13/16ths by 7/16ths inches 
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The replaceable 
PLOWSHARE 


Raydex Plowshares come in a pack- 
age just like razor blades—are 
thrown away when worn. Prevent 
lost time, are uniform in size, sharp- 
ness and results. Each Raydex blade 
costs less than a sharpening job on 
old-fashioned plowshares. 





“Product development has always been a major 
part of Oliver activities. The organization which 





gave farming the first gasoline-powered tractor 


continues to make important contributions to 


A PLOW that 
improves the soil 





The problem of the plow pan is 
solved with the Oliver TNT Plow. A 
lower blade breaks up the pan to 
admit air and water to the subsoil. 
Topsoil is gradually deepened by 
continued use—fertilizer becomes 
more effective. 


developments are shown below. 





better farming with products which conserve 
the soil, increase yield and add to profits. 
Three recent and important Oliver 


Direct Drive POWER TAKE-OFF 
on Oliver Tractors 





A power take-off to drive balers, 
combines, mowers and other equip- 
ment that is independent of the trac- 
tor transmission—a revolutionary 
Oliver improvement in tractor utility. 
Oliver tractors are first in the United 
States with this much needed devel- 
opment. 


The OLIVER Corporation, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


OLIVER 
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‘“"FINEST IN FARM AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY’’ 
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to President Roosevelt—he toyed 
with them while in bed with a cold 
—and to William L. Batt of the War 
Production Board. 

They were enthusiastic about 
the possibility of getting diamonds 
from an American source. In 1941, 
as now disclosed, the War Produc- 
tion Board asked the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey 
to report whether the Arkansas 
deposits justified a priority for ma- 
chinery. The mine’s owners asked 
permission to purchase $506,000 
worth of machinery. The request 
for priorities was reduced to $266,- 
000, finally to $225,000. 

It never was approved, although 
applications for machinery for 
mines in the Belgian Congo and 
other Syndicate-controlled work- 
ings in foreign countries managed 
to get attention. 


In April, 1943, a survey party 
went out and worked until Janu- 
ary, 1944. Its report was not made 
public until Dec. 8, 1948, and then 
only on direct orders from Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug. Fifty- 
four borings of superficial depth in 
a limited area had discovered 32 
stones—four of gem quality. 

It also has just come to light that 
the Government did buy 400 Ar- 
kansas diamonds—but only after 
being assured that they had come 
from Venezuela. The world Syn- 
dicate permitted the United States 
to buy from Venezuela and Brazil. 
So far, the Arkansas output has 
never been more than a drop in 
the bucket compared to world pro- 
duction—but the rich -African 
fields were no more promising 
when they started in 1870. The Ar- 
kansas mine was not discovered 





MRS. SOLON W. HOUSE 





Hunting for gems after a rain long has been a diversion in Murfreesboro 


BALDIN 


Mrs. Ethel Pearl Pontius is one 


of the mine’s principal owners 
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MRS. SOLON W. HOUSE 


John Huddleston was the discoverer 


and the original owner of the field 
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until 1906—and then by an ama- 
teur who was not sure what he wag 
looking for. 

It lies two and one-half mileg 
southwest of Murfreesboro in the 
foothills of the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, which are slightly lower than 
the Ozarks to the north. At the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase and 
before the Spanish boundary had 
been drawn, the site of Murfrees- 
boro was on the trail from east 
of the Mississippi to Texas and 
Mexico. A pioneer named Sullivan 
was its first unwilling settler. When 
his horses collapsed on the trail 
in 1813, he cleared five acres for 
corn and turned two pigs loose to 
multiply and fatten on acorns and 
roots. That sort of animal hus- 
bandry—with a couple of “varmint 
hounds” to round up the porkers— 
continues a profitable occupation 
in the wooded foothills even today. 

Population grew slowly and Eli- 
jah Thompson, who pulled in six 
years later from Massachusetts, 
was the third inhabitant within 
50 miles. He was energetic, built 
a log cabin and tavern, was a mem- 
ber of the territorial council and 
got a weekly mail delivery, weath- 
er permitting. He named the post 
office Zebulon and the future coun- 
ty, Pike, after the national hero, 
General Zebulon M. Pike who had 
surveyed that section and been 
killed in the War of 1812. By 1836, 
when the state legislature fixed the 
county boundaries, Tennesseans 
were more numerous and Zebulon 
became Murfreesboro. 


Long search for diamonds 


THREE years earlier, an English 
geologist had located cinnabar 
mines which Indians were using 
for war paint and white men prize 
for quicksilver. Nine years later, 
W. B. Powell, scratching around 
Prairie Creek and Poorhouse 
Branch, discovered the character- 
istic green peridotite soil which 
may contain diamonds. 

The diamonds of today were 
formed in the primeval past when 
the earth was taking form. The 
molten interior exploded through 
fissures in the cooling surface. 
Terrific heat and pressure forged 
particles of carbon into diamonds 
in the oozing mass. They were rec- 
ognized as being different from 
other stones in India in 800 B.C. 
but it was 480 B.C. before one was 
polished for an ornament. Their 
greatest use as the hardest known 
cutting tool is a modern develop- 
ment. 

In mining vernacular the vents 
that hold diamonds are called 
“pipes,” and in 1889 John C. Bran- 
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ner, Arkansas state geologist, sus- 

cted that his state might have 
a “pipe” identical to those being 
worked in South Africa. 

In 1906, Branner surveyed the 
peridotite soil again. For three 
weeks he crawled around on hands | 
and knees, squinting at stones | 
through a magnifying glass but not 
finding any diamonds. 





Long search needed 


JOHN Wesley Huddleston, who 
now ranks in local tradition with 
the legendary Paul Bunyan of 
lumber camps, carried the state 
geologist’s tools and lunch. “Our 
John,” as he is remembered, was 
an inveterate, though frustrated, 
gold mine hunter. He did not know 
what the man of science had been | 
looking for but was sure that it 
must be valuable. He also noticed 
that Branner aimed his magnify- 
ing glass only at white pebbles that 
looked like glass. 

With these clues, he continued | 
the prospecting alone for weeks be- 
fore he finally found two “dee- 
mints,” as he called them. Shrewd- 
ly keeping his discovery secret, he | 


optioned 160 acres, later found to | J} 


include 30 of the 35 acres in the | 
peridotite pipe, for $1,000, a high | 
price in those days. 

Having no cash, he gave one of | 
his two mules as down payment. | 
That done, he loped into Murfrees- | 
boro on the other mule on Aug. 8, | 
1906, to see his friend, Jess Riley, | 
cashier of the Pike County Bank. 

“What’ll you give me for these 
stones?” he asked. 

“Oh, 50 cents, seeing it’s you,” | 
was Riley’s top offer. The stones | 
weighed 2.75 and 1.35 carats by | 
later appraisal. 

“But they’re dee-mints,” Hud- | 
dleston insisted. 

“Show ’em to J. C.,” Riley sug- 
gested. 

J.C. Pinnix, Murfreesboro’s only 
lawyer, was president of the bank 
but not an authority on diamonds. 
He sent the stones to Charles S. 





Luria Buildings can be used for 
anything from a warehouse to 
the heaviest type of industrial 
building... 








| and for any type of commercial 


passed them on to Tiffany’s in New | 


York where George F. Kunz, fore- 
most diamond expert in America, 
reported that the stones were dia- 
monds of the best quality. 

When the report of the New York 
appraisal reached Little Rock half 
a dozen business men clubbed to- 
gether with New York investors to 
buy the property. Sam W. Reyburn, 
then the energetic young president 
of the Union Trust Company in the 
State capital, was sent to deal with 
Huddleston. 

Buses and paved roads were non- 
existent in those days and Reyburn 


| 


building — from a showroom to a 


| shopping center. 
Stifft, a Little Rock jeweler, who | shopping center 
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DISTRICT OFFICES : ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Now you can get permanent buildings 
to meet your exact requirements — 
without waiting, and without paying 
a premium either! 


Standard Buildings by Luria are rugged, 
heavy steel-frame structures, designed to 
meet the most exacting building codes. Yet 
they cost little or no more than light-weight, 
“temporary” buildings. Moreover, Luria 
Buildings offer you such a wide range of 
sizes, optional features, and collateral mate- 
rials that there’s practically no limit to the 
number of combinations available to meet 
your precise requirements. 


Luria buildings are available now—many 
sizes carried in stock for immediate delivery. 
Before you decide on any new building, be 
sure you get the complete facts on Standard 
Buildings by Luria. The coupon below will 
bring you a copy of our new 20-page catalog, 
without cost or obligation. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥, Dept. N12 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
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took the Missouri Pacific, trusting 
to luck to get to the promised 
bonanza from the nearest whistle 
stop. 

As he settled himself on the train 
the genial voice of Horace Bemis 
boomed, “Hello, Sam. Where you 
bound for?” 

Bemis, a former Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity football player, was cutting 
over some 200,000 acres of Arkansas 
timber. Reyburn somewhat grudg- 
ingly identified Murfreesboro. As 
only the diamonds would attract 
a city banker to that part of the 
country, this explained his mission. 
Bemis was well able to be a rival 
bidder. 

“T’ll give you a lift on my logging 
road from Prescott to Highland 
where my car is waiting,’ Bemis 
offered. As the secret was out, Rey- 
burn suggested detouring to where 
Huddleston was waiting. The latter 
was ready to sell. 

“The price is $36,000,” he de- 
clared when that detail was 
reached. 

“How do you figure that?” 
the banker asked, knowing 
the lanky discoverer had 
never had $100 in his jeans 
and could neither read nor 
write. 

“Well, there’s me and the 
old lady and we’ve got four 
girls,” Huddleston explained. 
“We figure it’s worth $6,000 
apiece.” 

“That’s a lot of money,” 
Reyburn protested, more 
from a banker’s caution 
than surprise at the novel 
appraisal. 

“If you don’t want it, Mr. 
Bemis will buy it.” 

Bemis was out of earshot, 
looking for diamonds in a 
dry creek bed. Needle-in-a- 
haystack diamond hunting 
already had become, and 
still is, a local diversion after 
every rain storm. The story 
that every Murfreesboro pantry 
has a cupful may be exaggerated, 
but hundreds have been found by 
chance. The taxi owner who took 
me to the mine asked only a nomi- 
nal fare because he decided a pin- 
sized stone, found while waiting, 
was a diamond. 

“We'll buy it,” Reyburn said. “T’ll 
write a check now.”’ 

“I want real money. Don’t un- 
derstand that writing on paper.” 

That took more time. 

The newly rich _ prospector 
bought a store, several farms and 
distributed modest dowries_ to 
daughters. A few years later, broke 
in New Orleans, he pawned the 
original diamonds for railroad 
fare back to his old hunting 
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grounds. As a civic duty, the Pike 
County Bank eventually bought 
the stones to exhibit to visitors. 
Local business men also raised a 
fund and, until his death, Huddles- 
ton called each morning at the 
bank and received $1. 

Bemis made an operating agree- 
ment with M. M. Mauney, then 
county clerk, who owned 40 acres, 
of which five jutted into the dia- 
mond pipe. Ownership was divided 
later and, after Bemis’ death, his 
30 acres were sold to Austin Q. 
Millar who celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday last December. The lat- 
ter’s son, Howard A. Millar, also a 
geologist, is now in charge. 

This property was worked but, 
after two widely separated process- 
ing plants burned simultaneously 
at midnight, on Jan. 13, 1919, and 
somebody fired six shots on a dark 
night at Howard Millar little was 
done. 

Activity on the tract bought by 




















**Well, you sound like you think more 
of the government than you do of me” 


the Little Rock promoters started 
briskly. The property was expand- 
ed to 929 acres for water and other 
rights and a processing plant was 
erected. 

It was not efficient and produc- 
tion lagged. After Reyburn moved 
to New York, other Little Rock 
residents bought control. They did 
not raise the required funds for 
expansion. Other changes in own- 
ership brought little but new cor- 
porate names. 

At one time Henry Ford and 
various corporations made desul- 
tory surveys which led to nothing. 

Finally Ray E. Blick, now de- 
ceased, and George R. Barrett, both 
of Chicago, stepped in. They inter- 
ested Charles H. Wilkinson, presi- 
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dent of the Logansport Machine 
Company as the leading investor; 
Allen B. Williams of St. Louis, 
president of the Aluminum Ore 
Company of America; Leslie H. 
Jockmus of the Ansonia Manufac- 
turing Company and others. They 
organized the North American 
Diamond Corporation in July, 1941. 

In November, 1945, a charter was 
issued to the Diamond Corporation 
of America. Its latest report to the 
Arkansas secretary of state lists 
Glenn L. Martin of Baltimore, 
president; Roger P. Brennan, a 
Cleveland lawyer, secretary, and 
Jan Porel of Baltimore, treasurer. 

The land trust which now owns 
the property gave the Diamond 
Corporation a 50 year renewable 
lease to operate the mine. A con- 
sideration was that a mill able to 
handle 1,000 tons of earth a day 
be built before Sept. 1, 1948. The 
corporation also has taken an op- 
erating lease on the Mauney prop- 

erty. Martin acquired the 

~~} Blick and Barrett holdings 
| in both corporations in 1947. 
Under the new manage- 
ment the workings have 
been revived. When I visited 
the place last December, 
machines were piling the 

strange green earth in a 

growing hill beside the new 

mill. 

Signs on both sides of the 
entrance warn visitors to 
Keep out. Sightseers—some 
even arrive at night with 
flashlights—seem to feel 
that America’s only dia- 
mond mine ought to be a 
public operation. Mrs. Ethel 
Pearl Pontius, now the chief 
owner through the estate of 
her late husband, Charles H. 
Wilkinson, encouraged this 
when she announced in 
newspapers: “It is a public 
service, if not, in fact, a 
public duty to enable resi- 

dents of Arkansas and their visi- 
tors to have an opportunity to view 
this very unique spot in the entire 
nation.” 

A lottery-minded Arkansas leg- 
islator went even further. He pro- 
posed that the state buy the prop- 
erty and plans were actually drawn 
for a public park to charge $1 ad- 
mission and advertise: “What you 
find, you keep.” 

All this is a burden for A. L 
Schweizer, mine superintendent 
and general manager. 

“Visitors interfere with work,” 
he told me. ‘““We may need a police 
force to keep them away. After you 
left, this morning, a Pennsylvania 
and then an Ohio car drove in. A 
few days ago a load appeared from 
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Missouri with shovels and buckets 
and howled to high heaven when 
we wouldn’t let them dig. After all 
these diamonds are no more public 


property than the applesin a farm- | 


er’s orchard. 

Except for the color contrast and 
the rare chance of picking up a dia- 
mond, an open cut diamond mine 
is as drab as a coal dump. 

Digging in the Arkansas pipe has 
not gone much below ten feet—one 


South African mine is an open hole | 


qa mile deep. Though its ultimate 
wealth in diamonds is unknown— 
the wildest guess is $605,000,000, 
the recovery per cubic yard of 
excavated dirt puts the Arkansas 
mine on a par with any African 
mine at the same stage 


Good production 


ALREADY—with only desultory 
working—Hugh D. Miser, a govern- 
ment geologist, estimates that the 
Arkansas mine has produced 50,- 
000 stones—90 per cent of them 
industrial—not counting those 
picked up by poachers. They vary 
in weight from 1/250 to 40.23 carats, 
or averaging one-quarter carat. 

Arkansas diamonds are on exhi- 
bition in Washington, Chicago and 
other cities. The largest collection 
of gem-cut stones is in the strong- 
room of Schenck and Van Haelen 
of New York City which has 
handled some 15,000 Arkansas dia- 
monds. This collection includes 
“Uncle Sam,” now cut to 14.34 
carats and 13/16ths by 17/16ths 
inches in size. 

Mounted on wax in a little carry- 
ing case in this collection are 15 
sparkling canary-colored Arkansas 
diamonds of four carats and less, 
18 pure white, and 11 golden brown 
weighing up to four carats. Other$ 
are rose tinted, lavender and jet 
black. 

“Uncle Sam” was found by acci- 
dent in tailings from the washing 
plant in 1924. Diamonds have an 
affinity for grease, also feel greasy 
in the rough, but many do not 
stick when the sand and pebbles, 
screened and washed from tons of 
earth are run over grease boards. 

These gem stones are the prima 
donnas of the gem world but the 
national importance of the Arkan- 
Sas pipe does not rest with them. 
The unsung and utilitarian indus- 
trial diamonds are a necessary as- 
set for national security. As an ex- 
ample from the days when priori- 
ties for the Arkansas mine were 
bound up in red tape: 

A diamond-edged tool will 
smooth the bore of a big gun in 
three and one-half hours—a 30 
hour job with ordinary tools. 





4 Carrier Weathermaker 


| gives you all these advantages 


WV New whisper-quiet operation V More cooling per dollar 

V Streamlined modern design Vv Longer life, lower upkeep 
V Takes less floor space ¥ Installed without fuss 

V Mar-resistant finish V FM valve for even cooling 
¥ Dry filters for balanced humidity v7 A model for any size store 
¥ PLUS the prestige and value of Carrier pioneering research, 
precision manufacturing“and world-wide air conditioning experience. 


Take a good look at the handsome, whisper-quiet Carrier Weathermaker 
for stores, shops, restaurants and offices. Requiring very little floor space, 
it’s the last word in efficient, packaged air conditioning — cooling, de- 
humidification, cleaning, circulation, ventilation. For prestige and profit, 
there’s no better buy. Easy terms can be arranged. For information, 
call the experienced, friendly Carrier dealer listed in your Classified 
Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 
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The Woods Are Still Full of Timber 


(Continued from page 42) 
unabashed by the election returns. 
Taft is prepared to prove in any 
forum that he is as liberal as the 
self-proclaimed liberals who sought 
to unseat him as Senate leader and 
that it is unfair to label him an 
isolationist. There is no doubt that 
the senator reflects the point of 
view of strong elements in the Re- 
publican Party and that he per- 
sonally is the party strong man in 
the Congress. 

It still seems improbable at this 
stage in history with political pow- 
er everywhere moving from Easy 
Street to Uneasy Street that a ma- 
jor party will nominate a Bob Taft 
for President. Besides, the senator 
has a re-election problem in 1950. 

But so long as Taft remains in 
the Senate, with his rugged per- 
sonal qualities and sublime assur- 
ance that he is the true prophet of 
republicanism, he cannot be ig- 
nored. 

Equally improbable at this point 
is that the clamor for normalcy will 
rise high enough to float the hand- 
some Barkis, Sen. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, to the top. But there he 
stands, in outward aspect every 
inch a President. His voting record 
puts him far to the right of his col- 
league, Senator Taft. 


Warren in the running, too 


NOTICEABLY the personable gov- 
ernor of California has not re- 
moved himself from presidential 
consideration either. Earl Warren 
has watched and waited before; his 
temperament can take it. He must 
be on any ’52 list unless and until 
some overt action takes him off. If 
he successfully runs again for gov- 
ernor he will move again into the 
limelight. 

It can be objected that the fore- 
going stresses old faces; the No- 
vember 2 results failed to add new 
Republican ones. There are some 
observers who would dismiss the 
old on the ground that the public 
is weary of them, that the contro- 
versies inherent in the current bat- 
tle over the party’s course will kill 
off the participants as presidential 
possibilities. These quarters pre- 
dict that the Republican candidate 
will be some new luminary spot- 
lighted by the times. 

There are at least two currently 
nonpolitical Republican characters 
willing to move forward as events 
dictate: Eric Johnston and Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator 
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Paul G. Hoffman. Both are from 
the business community but well 
to the left of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Hoffman al- 
ready occupies the vantage point of 
disinterested public service and 
holds a nice lien upon page one as 
a result. Johnston is ready to un- 
dertake any public or quasi-public 
service. 

Rich in timber, new and old, 
since the election, the Democrats 
have no problem about their par- 
ty’s direction. They may occasion- 
ally move to placate the South but 
they crossed their Rubicon at Phil- 
adelphia and staked their future 
on being the liberal party in the 
states where elections are won or 
lost. That they won again despite 
such unpromising omens will re- 
inforce that decision. 

Their currently probable candi- 
dates are therefore liberals all: The 
President himself, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson, Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, Governors Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson of Illinois, Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut, Frank J. 
Lausche of Ohio and their sena- 
torial galaxy. 

The Chief Justice would be a 
popular choice in the trade. Pos- 
sessing great natural charm and 
moderate abilities, Vinson acquired 
useful experience in a long appren- 
ticeship in the House. Before nam- 
ing him Chief Justice, the Presi- 
dent described him as “the man I 
depend on most’; proof that that 
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confidence has not waned was his 
abortive plan last fall to send Vip. 
son to Moscow to talk to Stalin. 
That the presidency tempts the 
Chief Justice is clear. Naturally 
gregarious, he finds the court con- 
fining and seeks relaxation in q 
heavy social schedule that causes 
many a raised eyebrow in the Capi- 
tal. Yet the post of Chief Justice 
could not be lightly abandoned by 
anyone for a bird in the bush. 
Justice Douglas is not quite go 
popular at the White House since 
he kept the President dangling 24 
hours while he debated whether or 
not to run with him for vice presj- 
dent. What Douglas does have is 
enthusiastic labor backing. And 
though incredibly he has never 
been abroad, from Douglas have 
come truly creative and lucid ex- 
positions of the battle now being 
waged everywhere in the world for 
the possession of men’s minds. 


In a pivotal state 


THE most desirable spot in the 
grass roots is occupied by the 
grandson and namesake of a Dem- 
ocratic vice president, Governor 
Stevenson. A LaSalle Street lawyer 
on duty in the War and State de- 
partments throughout the war, 
Stevenson carried his pivotal state 
by the largest plurality any candi- 
date ever enjoyed. Sen. Paul Doug- 
las downed the Chicago Tribune 
favorite, Sen. C. Wayland Brooks, 
in a similar fashion. 

But Stevenson’s problems are as 
vast as his opportunities. He in- 
herits an administration widely at- 
tacked as corrupt and inefficient. 
He must cope with hungry Demo- 
crats long out of power in the state. 
The commonwealth he governs is 
extensive, diverse and complex. If 
he can make a good record in spite 
of all this, he will automatically 
move to the front rank of presi- 
dential possibilities. 

Chester Bowles, the former OPA 
administrator, has a smaller state 
behind him but his labor backing 
gives him national stature. Bowles 
bit the Washington dust when he 
tangled with Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder, and Mr. Truman 
will never do him any favors. 

Perhaps Bowles is too much the 
confident advertising salesman for 
rural Missourian Truman. Perhaps 
—it would be human nature—the 
President can’t forget he had to 
move to the Bowles position about 
prices after all though Mr. Truman 
first sided with his pal, Snyder. But 
their personality difficulties re- 
main. 

Fortified by labor’s love and cash 
contributions, Bowles has returned 
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to Connecticut to build a record 
and fences to carry him onward. | 
Ohio’s Lausche, like Stevenson, | 
had a vote appeal that pulled his 
pivotal state late and crucially into 
the Truman column. Lausche has 
not hit the national spotlight or 
served a Washington stint. But| 
there is still no reason why Ohio| 
cannot mother a Democratic Presi- | 
dent as well as Republican ones. | 
Pivotal Michigan also elected a} 
Democratic governor, G. Mennen | 
Williams. But like Franklin Roose- 
velt, Jr., and Robert F. Wagner, Jr., | 
of New York, Williams is young and 
untried—1952 is not their dish. 
The Senate is unusually fast 
Democratic company with its seven 
new additions, mostly experienced, 
attractive and articulate politicoes 
including ex-Mayor Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Jr., of Minneapolis; ex- 
Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma; | 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture Clin-| 
ton P. Anderson; ex-Governor Les- | 
ter C. Hunt of Wyoming; ex- 
Representatives Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee and Lyndon B. Johnson | 
of Texas, and ex-Professor Paul H. | 
Douglas of Lllinois. 








Humphrey is being pushed 


DEMOCRATIC liberals who com- 
prise Americans for Democratic 
Action are already pushing Hum-| 
phrey. He is, first of all, a spell- 
binder. He helped force the strong 
civil-rights amendment into the} 
platform last July to what ought 
to be his party’s lasting gratitude 
since it brought the crucial minor- | 
ity blocs into camp. Labor dotes on | 
him. 

Already in the Senate and doing | 
honest, constructive work are 4a/| 
number of possibilities, should 
Democrats decide the country is 
ready to expiate its 1928 intoler- 
ance. These include Senators J. 
Howard McGrath, the national 
chairman; Francis J. Myers, the 
whip; Brien McMahon, author of | 
the Atomic Energy Act; and Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, chairman of the 
committee on the economic report. 

It is usual to rate senators as 
vice-presidential possibilities with 
the chance to inherit as President 
Truman did. At the moment the 
caliber of the Senate on both sides 
of the aisle entitles it to considera- 
tion in the first instance. 

The flow of news in America is} 
from east to west and it will help | 
the Washington notables. But the | 
disting uishing lesson of these times | 
surely is that they are ee 
ary and it is a brave prophet who 
Will foreclose the lists for the U. S. | 
presidency prior to the summer of | 
1952. 
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Small Business also can enjoy accurate high 
speed machine bookkeeping ...AT LOW COST 


This young lady does a complete all-round bookkeeping job. 

She posts ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS... the customer’s state- 
ment, the customer’s ledger account and makes the entry to the daily 
journal—all in the same operation. 


She prepares the TRIAL BALANCE . . . simultaneously transfers balances to 
new statements and “‘ages” accounts in the same operation. 


She posts ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, making entries to all related records simul- 
taneously, and then uses the same machine to make the expense distribution. 


She prepares PAYROLL RECORDS... the pay checks, the pay statements, 
and the payroll summary as she posts each employee’s earnings record. As 
in the case of accounts receivable and payable, she saves much time by 
posting all related records in one operation. 


EASY TO OPERATE... The Underwood Sundstrand Keyboard has only 
10 numeral keys which permits any office worker to quickly develop the 
fast “touch method” of operation. This Underwood Sundstrand machine 


automatically prints dates and descriptive symbols 
automatically selects the charge or credit column 
automatically computes and prints each balance 
automatically provides the total of all postings 
automatically furnishes proof of accuracy 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used in every kind of 
business—for accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll records, stock 
records, sales analysis records, and other applications. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canade 
© 1949 Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, nN 8-349 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new Underwood Sundstrand 
folder: “Figure Facts for the Modern Business, Large or 
Small.” 


Name and Title 
Company 
Street 

GES sy csic sa’ 


For complete details, 
mail the coupon shown 
below or call your nearest 
Underwood Representa- 
tive today. 


Accounting Machines... Typewriters 
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That Tax is 


(Continued from page 36) 
the basic price. You pay them, but 
you can’t deduct them. 

There is not the slightest rhyme 
or reason to the breakdown be- 
tween taxes you can deduct and 
taxes you can’t. You can memorize 
the list—or you can ask the col- 
lector, who will look up the answer 
in a commercial tax service and tell 
you. 

The Tax Foundation has been 
looking into the history of the in- 
come tax and has come up with 
some intriguing facts. 

The Emperor Chi’s progressive 
tax law was one. Another was that 
the Athenian Solon, whose name 
has become a synonym for the wis- 
dom of legislators, devised the first 
graduated income tax in 380 B.C. 
A third interested me so much I 
dusted off the “Old Testament,” 
and dug out some details not 


Here Again 


a lot of gold jewelry, ordered that 
in future parades Joe should ride 
in the carriage just behind the 
royal equipage. Also he gave him 
Poti-pherah’s daughter, Asenath, 
for a wife. This put Joe in the social 
register, because Poti was a priest, 
and priests were the only class who 
rated high enough to be exempted 
from the income tax. 

Commissionér Joe and his col- 
lectors gathered so much grain 
that they gave up any effort to keep 
track of it. Then the drought came, 
bringing famine, and the Egyptian 
people went to Pharaoh and asked 
for bread. He sent them to Joseph. 

“Joe’s the boss,” Pharaoh told 
them. “You do what he tells you, 
and I’m sure he'll see that you 
don’t starve.” 

They got grain from Joseph, but 
they paid for it. They paid so much 





this, I had thought of Joseph as q 
wise man who taught the Egyp- 
tians to save when food was plenti- 
ful, in order to eat when it became 
scarce. He was, and he did. He gave 
them social security. But there it is 
in Genesis, all spelled out, that he 
did this through an income tax, in 
such a way that when it was al] 
over the government owned all the 
money, all the land, all the live- 
stock, and the bodies of all of its 
people except Joseph and Asenath 
and the priests. 

Thereafter Joseph permitted the 
Egyptians to sharecrop on the land 
they formerly owned, using the 
cattle that once were theirs, so 
long as they gave Pharaoh :20 per 
cent of everything they raised. 

It is conceivable that Karl Marx 
read Genesis before he drafted his 
famous “Communist Manifesto,” 
with its ten-point program to 
“wrest by degrees all capital from 
the bourgeoisie.” His first point 
was ending the private ownership 
of land. His second was “a heavy 

progressive or graduated in- 





given in Taz Outlook, the 
Foundation’s publication. 

It seems that the first in- 
come tax law was suggested 
by a Canaanite immigrant 
psychologist, economist and 
administrator named Joe, 
who became the first com- 
missioner of internal rev- 
enue. 

You'll find the story in 
Genesis XLI (verses 34 
through 57) and Genesis 
XLVII (verses 12 through 
26) if you want to check my 
free-hand version of the tax 
devised by Joseph, great 
grandson of Abraham and 
twenty-third generation de- 
scendant of Adam and Eve. 

You remember how Joe’s 
brothers got so jealous of his 











“Why couldn’t you be like most wives 
and have a lot of no-good relatives I 
could claim as exemptions?” 


come tax.” 

Nobody accuses Congress 
or the Administration, past 
or present, of deliberately 
seeking to eommunize this 
country. The graduated in- 
come tax is accepted now by 
many who lean far toward 
reaction. 

Our tax is designed to pro- 
duce revenue. In the 1948 
fiscal year it raised 50 cents 
of every dollar of federal in- 
come. It is designed also to 
redistribute income. 

But Egypt’s experience 
demonstrates what an in- 
come tax can do. Karl Marx 
announced frankly what ex- 
treme socialism thought it 
could and hoped it would do. 
Every taxpayer knows how 








coat of many colors that 
they sold him to the Mid- 
ianites, who in turn sold him to 
Potiphar, a captain in Pharaoh’s 
guard. Perhaps you remember, too, 
that he interpreted Pharaoh's 
dream to forecast seven years of 
bountiful crops followed by seven 
years of famine. 

“Tell you what you do, Pharaoh,” 
Joseph told the emperor. ‘You find 
yourself a discreet, wise chap’— 
and here I picture Joseph stand- 
ing a bit straighter and looking his 
wisest and most discreet. ‘““Make 
him commissioner of internal rev- 
enue. Let him appoint collectors all 
over Egypt. During the seven fat 
years, let them levy a 20 per cent 
tax on income and crops.” 

Pharaoh took the advice. He 
made Joe commissioner, gave him 
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that in the first year Joe got all 
their money, and took it to 
Pharaoh’s house for safekeeping. 
They paid so much that in the sec- 
ond year he got all their horses, 
their sheep, their cattle and their 
asses. Came the third year, and 
they were back again. 

“You've got all our money, boss,” 
they said. ““You’ve got all our cat- 
tle. The only things we have left 
are our land, our bodies and empty 
stomachs. Take our land, buy our 
bodies, and give us bread.” 

Joe took them up. He “bought 
all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, 
and the people he moved to cities 
from one end of the borders of 
Egypt to the other end thereof.” 

Until I went back and reread 
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painful, how onerous, how 
discouraging bad income tax 
laws can be. 

Is it too much to suggest, once 
again, that Congress toss this very 
unscientific law out the window 
and give us a new one? 

Is it too much to ask that the 
new law go back to first principles, 
raise the necessary money—and 
redistribute incomes, if that is 
what the people really want—in a 
simple, equitable, scientific man- 
ner? 

Is it too much to hope that we 
can get a law that will tax us with 
the least possible damage to the 
American economic system? 

There’s no reason in the world 
we shouldn’t have such a law. No 
reason, that I can imagine, except 
lethargy or political cowardice. 
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Speculate | 


or Stagnate! | 


(Continued from page 30) 

high of some $34,000,000,000 in 1944. 

Though lack of things to buy 
partly accounts for the extraor-| 
dinary amounts of money-in-the- 
pocket in the war years, more per- | 
manent savings, such as insurance 
and deposits in savings and loan 
associations, continue to be high. 

We are so wealthy a people, 
taken as a whole, that we spend 
staggering amounts for transitory 
things, and these expenditures get 
higher year by year. For instance, 
in 1939 our beauty parlor, barber 
shop and toiletries, liquor, wine 
and beer, tobacco, and recreation 
bill was around $10,000,000,000. To- | 
day it is more than $25,000,000,000. | 
Surely such a people should be will- | 
ing, if properly persuaded, to invest | 
$7,000,000,000 in American business | 
—and that is the highest estimate | 
I have seen of the new risk capital | 
needed annually from _ outside| 
sources by business in the next few | 
years. | 

Capital from many people 


IT used to be a lot easier to raise 
venture capital, to be sure, when 
we could get it from a comparative- 
ly small number of people with| 
comparatively large amounts of | 
surplus funds. But we cannot, even 
if we would, turn the clock back 
to the 1920’s or any other era. We 
must deal with facts as they are. 
And one all-important fact is that 
a great Many more people have ac- 
cumulated surplus wealth—but in 
much smaller average amounts— 
than was the case in the past. 

I can imagine the cries of horror | 
that would rise at any suggestion 
that some part of the American 
people’s savings (a word that still 
retains a high moral flavor despite 
lack of encouragement from our 
political leadership) might well be 





used for speculation (a word to| ¢ 
which that leadership has pretty | | 


successfully given a shady conno- 
tation). 

I nevertheless submit that very 
suggestion as being both necessary 
and sound. Somebody must risk 
Savings if our economic system, or 
any substitute, is going to continue 
to work. Actually there is no choice 
between whether our people will 
risk their savings or not risk them. | 
The basic choice is whether we will | 
do the speculating ourselves or let 
the Government speculate with our 
Savings for us. 
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Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain 
wonderland from the glass enclosed 
Skytop Lounge—a new departure in 
car design. And you'll find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee ‘Road’s 
new Olympian Hiawartua sleeping 
cars perfect in every detail. 
NEW BEDROOMS with two 
beds have enclosed lavatories, ample 
luggage space, and full length closets. 
Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 
NEW ROOMETTES for one offer 
full privacy with room facilities in 
compact form. Radio control and 
circulating ice water in all rooms. 
Board the Olympian HiawaTHa 
for a “dream ride” come true. 
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This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
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I am not suggesting that every 
wage earner who manages to ac- 
cumulate a little nest egg should 
trade in the stock market or invest 
|in new stock issues. I do strongly 
| suggest, however, that those many 
Americans who manage to accu- 
mulate fairly substantial surplus 
funds, or who could do so if con- 
vinced it was worth while, are the 
logical market today for the se- 
curities that business must sell to 
raise equity capital. And I main- 
tain that it would be to their self- 
interest, as well as to the national 
interest, for them to put part of 
any such surplus funds into a share 
of American business. 

It is axiomatic, I think, that the 
use of capital in business exposes 
that capital to the possibility of 
being totally lost. However, total 
losses are certainly exceptional 
when a well-informed, and well- 
investigated, risk is taken. As a 
matter of fact, the safety expected 
| from investments often considered 
less risky than common stocks is, I 
think, likely to be overrated. 

It is high time that we begin to 
praise those who take a risk. It is 
time to repudiate the false doctrine 
that our economy has become 
static and that growth is behind 
us. 

It is time that the people of 
America wake up to the fact that 
they can live as they do only so long 
as they are willing to risk their 
capital in the hope of gain. 





Better selling is needed 


AND the men and women en- 
gaged in the American securities 
business all over the country had 
better think deeply about selling 
securities. Obviously, we have not 
been doing a very good job of it. 
Insurance salesmen are selling in- 
creasing amounts of insurance. 
Banks are selling their bank ac- 
counts with outstanding success. 
Investment trust salesmen are do- 
ing a rising business. But securi- 
ties men generally are not selling; 
| they are just handling the trans- 
actions that dribble in. 

I suspect that part of the ex- 
planation may lie in the system of 
compensation which has grown up 

|in the securities business. Perhaps 
in that system there is insufficient 
inducement to go out and sell. 
When you buy insurance, you do 
not seem to be paying the sales- 
|/man, but you are. When you buy 
| an investment trust stock, you pay 





an overriding charge for manage- 
| ment, usually nine percent, and the 
dealer who sells it to you receives 
Pree five per cent and probably 
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allows his salesman 21% per cent, 
And when you put your money in 
the bank, the bank puts it to work 
and probably grosses about five per 
cent a year on it—out of which it 
pays for the advertising that may 
have persuaded you to open your 
account and for such interest as it 
allows you. 


Commissions are too small 


THE securities business operates 
on an ancient system of compensa- 
tion. On secondary transactions it 
is a commission system, and those 
commissions amount to no more 
than a fraction of one per cent of 
the amount involved in the trans- 
action. This system was built on 
the assumption that a large vol- 
ume of business would flow from a 
relatively small number of people, 
and that large orders would offset 
the losses involved in handling 
small ones. With wealth and in- 
come so much more widely dis- 
persed, this assumption no longer 
holds true. 

On primary issues, the gross 
compensation is the dealer’s 
spread, but this is now so com- 
pressed by competitive bidding 
that the differential on many issues 
is incredibly slight. 

Yet the costs of doing business 
have increased greatly in the past 
15 years. The days when people 
would buy securities at the mere 
suggestion of some pleasant-ap- 
pearing fellow who happened to be 
a friend of a friend are gone—and 
are unlamented. 

The only sound way to buy se- 
curities is on the basis of a 
thorough Knowledge of the busi- 
ness factors involved and the only 
sound way to sell them is to be 
able to provide that knowledge. To 
do it, the business has had to build 
up extensive—and expensive—re- 
search and _ statistical services. 
Such services now have to be per- 
formed for thousands of customers 
to get as large a volume of business 
as dozens once provided. 

I point this out not in apology for 
the securities business, but to indi- 
cate that we, ourselves, may well 
need to overcome obstacles of our 
own building. 

I don’t Know just how, but I know 
we can find a way, if we set our 
minds to it. 

The Government-imposed ob- 
stacles to the raising of venture 
capital are real and big. But there 
are also obstacles within the busi- 
ness which must be removed. There 
is too much at stake to fail and 
much left undone which can be 
done. 
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And Then, by Jing, It Friz 


(Continued from page 39) 
brought more damage, it was be- 
eause there was more to damage. 
Oddly, both droughts came in the 
midst of national depressions. 

The first began in 1890, when the 
settlement of the Great Plains was 
in infancy, and lasted until 1894, 
embracing the “panic of 1893.” By 
the end of the first year crops were 
so thoroughly scorched and cattle 
so completely obliterated that the 
settlers gave up and moved else- 
where. But permanent settlement 
of the Great Plains was as inevi- 
table as weather itself. 

Drought came again in 1910, but 
it was relatively short-lived, its 
principal distinction being the 
birth of the dust bowl in Thomas 
County, Kan. 


Drought and the dust bowl 


THE second big drought began 
in 1931 and lasted until 1937. It was 
in 1934 that the famed dust bowl 
went to work in earnest. On May 10, 
a great black roller rose from the 
soil of Kansas and lashed about the 
plains, picking up every particle of 
earth it could pry loose. Then it 
went on a national spree. It 
blanketed ships in mid-Atlantic 
and blacked out cities along the 
eastern seaboard. On May 14, in 
Washington, Congress was in ses- 
sion at four p.m. when everything 
went black. Someone in the gallery 
rose and cried: “This is it! The 
world is doomed!” In Philadelphia, 
it was so dark at 4:10 that the 
pigeons deserted the ledges of the 
city hall building—the first half- 
day for pigeons on record in that 
city. 

Then there is rain. 

“Rain?” says the old-timer. “You 
kids don’t Know what rain is, not 
with the drizzles you get nowadays. 
Why, one week back in ’75 in Ohio 
it rained so hard it was a national 
calamity!” 

Because no Official records are 
available of the 1875 deluge, it can- 
not be compared statistically with 
more recent rains. But whatever 
the statistics, it was a calamity. 
Rivers flooded. Farms were washed 
out. People and cattle drowned. 
Communities were inundated. 
Homes were destroyed. 

The press agreed that the rain- 
fall was catastrophic, and used it 
as an editorial weapon. One paper 
assured its readers it was the result 
of seven years of supplication for 
“a specie] dispensation that would 


stop the popular game of baseball.” 


| ee 


Even the politicians used the | 


rain. The Ohio Democratic Party 
said it was the fault of the “in- 
famous and corrupt radical admin- 
istration ... who shall argue when 
organs disagree... ?” 


Baseball survived, the adminis- | 
tration didn’t and more rains came. | 
It rained so much in Pennsyl- | 
vania in May, 1899, that a wall | 


burst between the Conemaugh 
River and a lake above it, loosing a 
torrent that almost totally wiped 
out Johnstown. The Johnstown 
flood cost 2,205 lives. 

“Yep, it really rained in those 
days.” 

But the records show no indica- 
tion that the rains have been of 
lesser proportions in recent years. 
It rained in January, 1937, too, and 
the Ohio River swelled to 20 feet 
higher than its flood stage. The 
ensuing flood sent 165,000,000,000 
tons of water over 196 counties in 
12 states, taking hundreds of hu- 
man lives, killing 1,000,000 animals, 
doing about $300,000,060 worth of 
damage. 

The late Charles Fort, philoso- 
pher and chronicler of heavenly 
downpourings, had a few million 
words to say on rain. Fort, in whose 
honor the Fortean Society—which 
set out to make man think—was 
formed, offered no clues as to 
whether the passing of time was a 
heralder of more rain or less rain, 
but he did have considerable to say 
about variety. 


Rain in varied forms 


IN striking prose, Fort left word 
for posterity that in 1877 at 
Peckloh, Germany, it rained pellets 


shaped like arrows, coffee beans, | 
horns and discs; in 1888 red rain | 


fell over the Mediterranean area; 
in 1819 Canada had a jet black 
rain; and in 1903 the residents of 
Oudon, France, had a lavender- 
hued rainfall. 

Fort’s reports went beyond col- 
ors. He wrote that on April 19, 


1836, in Allahabad, India, it rained 


what people swore were fish. 


One learns that it rained hot wa- | 


ter in Scotland in 1817; snakes at 
Granville, N. Y., in 1860; and ants 
in Cambridge, England, in 1874. 
But nowhere in Fort’s works or in 
any of the other material inspected 


in the preparation of this article | 


were we able to find any evidence 


of whether it has ever actually | 


rained “cats and dogs.” 
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The Patient’s Dilemma 


(Continued from page 52) 
thing went fine. The departure of 
400 doctors for war, of course, put 
a patriotic crimp in services asked 
and given. After the war, HSS 
members, now numbering around 
17,000, discovered that they had a 
load of neglected ills. 


In the red again 


THE rush was on again. In 1946, 
San Francisco’s compulsory health 
system—hailed by health reform- 
ers as a splendid example of what 
they wanted nationally—decried 
by “aginers” as a horrible example 
of what happens when a third par- 
ty comes between doctor and pa- 
tient—was running $3,000 a month 
in the red. 

The doctors made two requests 
for a 15 per cent fee increase to 
meet rising costs. The board tabled 
the first and took 90 days to reject 
the second! The doctors were down 
to 80 cents on a prewar dollar unit 
when the board in 1947 raised the 
premium to $40.50. 

Then, in May, Dr. Alexander S. 
Keenan, the medical director, 
wrote each panel doctor a letter. 
In one year, he said, expenditures 
for office calls had gone up 20 per 
cent; for laboratory tests, 34 per 
cent; X-ray examinations, 65 per 
cent; hospitalization, 87 per cent. 
The patients were demanding too 
much service, he ruled, and the doc- 
tors were giving them too much. 

He said that municipal em- 
ployes were seeking treatment for 
trivial things, “treated as well by 
their home remedies.” 

Dr. Keenan requested his medi- 
cal fellows -to “make a diagnosis 
without leaning so much upon the 
laboratories and the X-ray depart- 
ments.” Surveying X-ray records 
for those revealing disease, he said, 
“T feel safe in saying that between 
50 and 60 per cent are unneces- 
Sary.” 

The panel doctors hit the ceiling. 
They protested that no one was go- 
ing to tell them how to practice. 

Dr. Anthony B. Diepenbrock, 
then Medical Society president and 
a panel doctor, wrote a letter to the 
HSS board. He condemned the 
Keenan directive as an attempt to 
“deny adequate medical care to the 
sick” and an admission that the 
system was “actuarially unsound.” 

Horrified at the home-remedy 
suggestion, Dr. Diepenbrock found 
himself on solid ground, it ap- 
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peared, in defending the type of 
comprehensive diagnosis which 
compulsory health insurance advo- 
cates say should be put within 
reach of all. If from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the X-rays were negative, 
observed the indignant doctor, 
then apparently 40 to 50 per cent 
did reveal disease. Could the doctor 
tell in advance which would be 
negative? 

Another “let’s resign” movement 
spread through Medical Society 
ranks and, in November, 1947, after 
HSS had stalled off settlement of 
the dispute, more than 900 doctors 
walked out! The “striking doctors,” 
as enemies called them, announced 
that they would treat municipal 
employes on a private basis. The 
Medical Society guaranteed none 
would lack adequate medical care 
through inability to pay. “The ex- 
periment has failed,” said Diepen- 
brock. 

The HSS fate is still unsettled. 
Established by law, it is now in- 
volved in a court fight over how it 
shall operate. 

What are the lessons of the San 
Francisco story? 

One seems to be that a compul- 
sory system doesn’t solve all your 
medical problems. It introduces 
new ones. People figure that if they 
are paying for service anyway, they 
ought to get their money’s worth. 
Doctors refuse to accept responsi- 
bility for their patients and outside 
dictation, too. Dictation of how 
much and what kind of service 
they may give follows, however, 
when the administration’s original 
demand for more adequate medical 
care results in a deficit and a 
counterdemand for less. 

Jay C. Ketchum, executive di- 
rector of the Michigan Medical 
Service, says it is impossible for 
either voluntary or compulsory in- 
surance to offer comprehensive 
medical care at low cost and still 
remain solvent. This was learned 
the hard way by the Michigan 
Medical Service, the largest volun- 
tary prepaid medical care group in 
the country, with 1,300,000 sub- 
scribers and ten years’ experience. 

The Michigan group tried to in- 
sure full medical care to workers 
with salaries up to $2,500, begin- 
ning in 1941. At $54 a year per fam- 
ily, the group ran itself more than 
$700,000 in the red in two years. 
There were only 4,400 subscribers, 
but they got almost twice as much 
medical care as they paid for! The 
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group used accumulating reserves 
from its limited contracts to bai] 
itself out during the next couple of 
years, and swore never again. 

A voluntary contract limited to 
surgery and obstetrics, two of the 
biggest and most common medical 
expense headaches, now may be 
had in Michigan for $27 a year. An 
additional $12 will cover the fam- 
ily for medical care during hospi- 
talization. Meanwhile, the Michi- 
gan Blue Cross hospitalization in- 
surance offers a family 120 days’ 
full coverage for each disability at 
$48 a year. Maternity cases are ac- 
cepted after the first nine months’ 
membership, and mental or tuber- 
culous patients are allowed 30 days 
in a general hospital. 

Recent computations, Ketchum 
said, show that it would cost about 
$180 a year to prepay full medical 
care for Detroit families earning 
up to $4,000—or $228 including 
Blue Cross hospitalization. That’s 
nearly six per cent of a $4,000 in- 
come. He doesn’t regard this as in- 
surance, but asort of medical budg- 
et plan. He believes it is too high 
to attract many takers. Ewing of- 
fers the same package for $160 a 
year in his scheme and throws in 
dental and home nursing care, 
drugs and appliances. 


Will run at deficit 


A BUSINESS man might wonder 
how the Government could do it. 
Ketchum’s answer—and Hawley’s, 
too—is that the Government can’t 
—not without running up a big 
deficit. Ewing has provided for 
deficit-financing out of general ap- 
propriations, but nonetheless sees 
his plan as “resting upon insurance 
principles which have been part of 
our national fabric for genera- 
tions.” 

Hawley has challenged this asa 
piece of deception. National health 
insurance is not insurance, but a 
form of socialized medicine, he 
says. Ewing denies this. 

Ketchum regards national health 
insurance as merely tax-paid 
medical care superimposing a ficti- 
tious insurance superstructure on 
a charity base. The basic require- 
ment of insurance, he said, is that 
penalties equal benefits. As he sees 
it, dropping into the doctor’s office 
to have your throat swabbed or 
your heart checked is not an in- 
surable loss. 

All right, you might say, maybe 
national health insurance isn’t 
really insurance and will annually 
cost the nation not four or six but 
z billions of dollars, but wouldn’t 
it be worth shooting the works to 
improve our health and make us 
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live longer? This, after all, is 
Ewing’s big selling point. 

Hospital and medical authori- 
ties, in reply, mention certain eco- 
nomic and scientific realities. For 
one thing, insurance offers no solu- 
tion for the treatment of mental 
disease, tuberculosis or other 
chronic, disabling and financially 
exhausting illnesses. Such condi- 
tions May require six months, a 
year or two years in the hospital at 


a huge cost per patient. 


Chronic illness a problem 


THE recovery or rehabilitation of 
the chronically disabled, therefore, 
would remain as it has in the past 
—a problem of increasing public 
support for free hospitals. 

Included in this type of health 
breakdown are many who are 
stricken with one of our five lead- 
ing killers—heart disease, cancer, 
brain hemorrhage, accident in- 
juries and kidney disease. Ewing 
claims that national health insur- 
ance would save a great many who 
die of these diseases. 

By this he means that such per- 
sons would then be able to af- 
ford examinations early enough 
and often enough so that the doc- 
tors could catch their troubles in 
time to do something about them. 

But the trouble in San Francisco, 
as we saw, was that the compulsory 
system could not pay the expense 
of comprehensive examinations 
and hence ordered the doctors to 
cut down on them. There are limits 
to what Uncle Sam can spend, too. 

Testimony on a previous Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill brought 
out that, if every doctor worked 60 
hours a week, 50 weeks a year, each 
of us would annually be entitled to 
about four hours of a doctor’s time. 
This would be enough for a careful 
physical examination for each of 
us, but would allow the doctor no 
time for treating the sick! 

The health reformers’ reply to 
that is that we can train more doc- 
tors to meet the increased demand. 
Again, we run into limitations, and 
this time unpleasant ones. 

Take heart disease, the No. 1 kill- 
er. Doctors can get the best medi- 
cal care in the world without 
charge, on a professional courtesy 
basis, and yet they have a higher 
heart death rate than the rest of 
us. 

Take cancer, the No. 2 killer. 
Stomach cancer takes the highest 
toll among the various types of 
malignancy. Two Mayo Clinic 
radiologists, Drs. B. R. Kirklin and 
John R. Hodgson, recently stated 
that mass, X-ray detection of 


stomach cancer in its early, treat- 
able stage was “impossible.” They 
listed several cancer specialists 
who failed to recognize the disease 
in themselves until it was too late. 
Take brain hemorrhage, the No. 

3 killer. President Roosevelt, un- 
der expert medical observation for 
years before his death at 63, died | 
of brain hemorrhage which his| 
physician, Admiral Ross T. Mc-| 
Intire, stated—with ample support | 
of medical opinion—‘was and is 
| 

| 


unpredictable.” 

Take accident injuries, the No. 4 
killer. Ewing charged up 40,000 an- 
nual accident deaths to inadequate | 
health and medical services, and | 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, A.M.A. Jour-| 
nal editor, challenged him to show | 
the National Safety Council how | 
they could be prevented, or even | 
“that any considerable number | 
died without medical attention.” | 

Take nephritis the No. 5 killer. | 
Quoting the 1836 lament of Dr.| 
Richard Bright about the lack of | 
adequate treatment for the kidney | 
disease named for him, Dr. Russell 
L. Cecil of Cornell University ob- 
serves, more than 100 years later, 
“We, today, cannot cure the dis- 
ease.” 


Cold loses most time 


FOR that matter, take the com- 
mon cold. Dr. Gilson Colby Engel, 
Pennsylvania State Medical So- 
ciety president, cited Ewing’s state- 
ment that the nation loses 4,300,000 
man years of work each year due to 
bad health. This, Engel protested, 
is hardly an argument for a na- 
tional experiment with medical 
care since time lost due to sickness 
already has been reduced from 27 
to five days per worker in the past 
40 years. “The majority of these 
work days lost are due to the com- 
mon cold,” he said. Staying home 
in bed is still about the most ade- 
quate treatment doctors can 
recommend for a cold. 

The plain, simple fact is that 
medical science does not as yet 
have the cures, skills, tools, the | 
men and the magic to make the 
Ewing health dream come true. 
Grant the difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the doctors’ material 
and spiritual motives for fighting 
government invasion of private 
medicine. Grant all their failings. 
They still have logical basis for 
arguing that compulsory health 
insurance won’t help you, the 
patient. They have evidence that 
it might even hurt you. 

Considering Ewing’s lack of proof 
to the contrary, he appears to have 
made a pretty good case—for the 





doctors. 
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if your community 





do something about it! 


Many communities with fine schools, 
parks, homes, industries and transporta- 
tion wonder why they do not progress 
faster. Perhaps the answer is the lack of 
a good hotel. For a modern, well-run 
hotel is a civic asset today, It attracts vis- 
itors and business travelers. It enhances 
local social activities, brings thousands 
of extra dollars into town, improves 
business, helps community growth and 
progress. 


we specialize in hotel projects 
DESIGN INCORPORATED is an 
organization of planners, designers, 
builders, furnishers specializing in hotels. 
For the past 17 years, while practically 
no hotels were being built by anyone, 
hundreds of hotels engaged us to re- 
design, rebuild and improve existing 
properties for added revenue production. 
In this work we have acquired broad, 
up-to-date experience and developed rev- 
olutionary techniques of designing for 
peak profit possibilities. This makes our 
counsel invaluable to the success of any 
contemplated hotel project. 


how to get a new hotel started... 


If you are a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary or other civic-minded 
group interested in getting a new hotel 
erected in your community, we can coun- 
sel you on how to get the project started. 
Just fill out the coupon below, attach it 
to your letterhead and mail to us today! 


Our parent organization is the Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation of America...our best reference, your banker! 













ALLIED 
MEMBER OF 
AMERICAN 


o€SiGn 


INCORPORATED 


HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


DESIGN INCORPORATED 
Ninth & Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, we would like the following information 
about Design Incorporated : 


LJ Facts on your organization’s experience and ability. 


Design Incorporated’s assistance in initial planning 
and organization of a hotel project. 


Name 





Address_ 
City 
Title 

(Give Chamber of Commerce, Group or business connection) 





State 
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| Ordeal by cocktail 


| WHEN he was a young man he saw 
| the water cure in operation in the 
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The lovely lady screamed above 
the uproar: 
“Oh—How perfectly charming!” 
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NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « LOS ANGELES Mamma’s gruel this morning. by the Secret Service, hopped into door 
Knocked off the old girl.” his limousine, and was driven emir 
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priskly to Blair House and another 
cup of coffee. 

The second shift of Secret Ser- 
yice men then took over while the 
first massaged their feet. They like 
him, they wish he had a heart. 


Hoover reminiscences 


THE plumber told young Herbert 
Hoover that he must go back to the 
shop to get another kind of tool. 
Hoover was a 
youngish house- 
holder, but he had 
the orderly mind 
even then that 
distinguished him 
during his busi- 
ness career: 

“Why don’t you 
bring all the 
things you may need when you go 
on a job?” he asked. 

“T couldn’t do it unless I came in 
a truck,” said the plumber. 

When Hoover became Secretary 
of Commerce he began the pro- 
gram of simplification which re- 
sulted in a reduction of the num- 
ber of Kinds of nuts and bolts used 
in business. It is not stretching the 
imagination to credit that early 
plumber with firing up the train of 
thought which may result in a sim- 
plification of governmental proc- 
esses. Even if Congress balks at the 
last moment some good had been 
done. Secretary of Defense Forres- 
tal reports that whereas there were 
once 8,000,000 different items in the 
buying catalog of the combined 
forces there are now only 2,500,000. 
Which is just about one separate 
item for each individual in the 
Air Force, Army and Navy. 





Wives will be served 


THE four men were among the 
most eminent in the Capital. They 
are certainly in the second rank of 
statesmen. Everyone who can read 
knows their names. They were dis- 
cussing matters which affect the 
lives of all Americans: 

“Sorry,” said the 
“Time to close up.”’ 

A fifth man joined them on their 
way out. He is one of the foremost 
surgeons in town. Emphasis is 
again laid on the quality of the five. 
All are topnotchers. Not one be- 
longed to any one of the bottle 
clubs which make life bearable 
after midnight and so the surgeon 
Said: 

“Tell you what. You come out to 
my house, have a drink and finish 
your talk.” 

The surgeon opened the front 
door and ushered in his four 
eminent guests. A white figure ap- 


bartender. 


peared at the top of the hall stairs. 
She said: 

“Get those bums out of here.”’ 

The four eminent men—repeat; | 
eminent—paused in the act of tak- 
ing off their coats. The most emi- 
nent; name Known in every world 
capital, said: 

“Allez vous, bums. Out.” 


At the point of a gun 


“I HAVE come to kill you,” growled 
Mike Malinch to Edward Keating. 
He waved a blue gun under Keat- 
ing’s eyes. “You are a nameless 
thing—” 

Keating said that was possible. 
He conceded that Malinch had a 
right to be sore about the para- 
graph in the Pueblo Leader, but 
not that sore. Everyone knew that 
Keating did not carry a gun. He 
had made a point of that when 
he bought the Leader. If Malinch 
shot him, Malinch would therefore 
be hanged, and Keating argued 
that the transaction would be un- 
profitable. 

“You may be right,” Malinch 
conceded after an hour’s argument. 
“But I think you are just outtalk- 
ing me.” 

He put away his gun. 


They do get around 


KEATING became a member of 
Congress and one day told the 
Malinch story to Fred C. Kelly, who 
was writing a 
newspaper col- 
umn. He became 
and still is the edi- 
tor of Labor, and 
Kelly began to 
scramble around 
over the world. 
After 30 years 
they met again in 
the Cosmos Club: 

“I remember that story I wrote | 
about you,” said Kelly. “How you| 
talked your way out of getting) 
shot—” | 








“There’s a follow-up,” said Keat- 
ing. 

He encountered Mike Malinch 
again while visiting in Denver. 
Malinch was the gunman guard of | 
a big shot in Denver and when he 
saw Keating recognized him. His | 
reputation had been impaired, he} 
said, by the story Kelly had written | 
about the incident in Pueblo and 
could only be patched by blood. If | 
Keating had not been able to) 
persuade him that he knew noth- 
ing of the printed story, harm 
might have been done. 

“Another hour wasted,” said Mr. | 
Keating to Kelly in the Cosmos 
Club. 
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Are you concerned about the 
high heat costs for your factory or 
warehouse? Then you must learn 
about “THERMOBLOC Packaged 
Heat.”” This most talked-of ad- 
vance in industrial heating can 
appreciably lower your costs. 

Whether your area measures 
hundreds of square feet or acres of 
floor space, THERMOBLOCS, stra- 
tegically located, each occupying 
a spot 30” in diameter, will heat 
approximately 4,000 sq. ft. of ad- 
jacent area. Each has its own com- 
bustion chamber and automatic 
burner for oi] or gas, and circu- 
lates live warm air at the working 
level of your personnel. No un- 
necessary heating at the roof level. 
High heat efficiencies of 82-86%. 

At the command of the thermo- 
stat, THERMOBLOC instantly de- 
livers heat without expensive air 
ducts, steam piping or radiators. 
During weekend or night shut- 
down, there are no boilers to bank, 
no pipes to freeze, no fuel to burn. 
Insummer, THERMOBLOC draws 
the cool air from the floor level and 
circulates it by a powerful fan to 
the working level. 

Connect the fuel and power lines 
and start up. (Just the thing for 
construction jobs also.) Standard 
design “THERMOBLOC Pack- 
aged Heat” means units in stock 
for immediate delivery that can be 
installed inexpensively in a few 
hours. Totai cost is approximately 
14 as much as for a steam or hot 
water installation. 

This remarkable advance in 
modern heating methods is inter- 
estingly explained in the new 
bulletin for executives, ““‘HEAT— 
Where you want it... When you 
want it!” 

Send for your copy at once. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 


Manufacturers of Thermix Power Plant Equipment 
74 Water Street, East Port Chester, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your bulletin HEAT-Where 
you want it... When you want it! 


Title 
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GEORGE LOHR 


Baby Food for Methuselah 


By PETER J. WHELIHAN 


D. YOU feel you’ve aged beyond 
your years? Most people do. Do you 
frequently think of your calendar 
age and sigh that you shouldn’t 
expect to feel any better? Are you 
resigned to the aches and pains 
that subtly move in after one is 40 
or 45? 

If the answer is yes, your enthu- 
siasm for working and living is dis- 
appearing. Your emotions are go- 
ing stale. You’re acquiring a dull, 
unhappy, frustrated psyche. Blunt- 
ly, you’re vegetating. 

But all that can be changed. Re- 
versing the old proverb, it isn’t as 
late as you think. Literally, you can 
be de-aged! 

No magic medicine has been 
cooked up, nor is it done with a new 
set of glands. The answer is so sim- 
ple that some day in the foresee- 
able future a large part of the 
requisites will be found in ready 
shape on the shelves of your neigh- 
borhood food market. Already a 
long step in that direction has been 
taken and the pace is quickening. 

Behind the whole picture is the 
science of geriatrics. Although the 
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MANY a man, with the years sneaking up on 


him, has wished that Ponce de Leon had had 


better luck. Here is the next best thing 


field is not new, an awareness of its 
achievements is just reaching the 
general public. Now the science is 
being put to a practical application 
on a scale to make its miracles 
available to almost everyone. 

Geriatrics embraces the study of 
the aging processes in humans and 
the search for means of slowing 
them down. Already it has added 
years to human life. Now it aims to 
add life to those years. To a geria- 
trician, age does not mean how 
long you’ve lived, but how you feel 
and think right now. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he” 
epitomizes the doctrine of geri- 
atrics. 

Medical treatment is important, 
but the Keystone of the anti-ag- 
ing science is diet and wholesome 
living. That’s where the food proc- 
essors enter the picture. Their re- 


NATION’S 


search laboratories and other ex- 
perimental organizations are busy. 
New prepared foods have been or 
are being developed to supply the 
elements essential to the well- 
being of men and women who have 
passed the rosier years known as 
Youth. 

A new industry within an indus- 
try is under way and its spokesmen 
say its potentialities in both com- 
mercial and human values are 
enormous. They predict it will 
dwarf the thriving baby-food in- 
dustry. The latter got off to a less 
auspicious start a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when Dan Gerber, night 
manager of a small restaurant, 
faced the problem of finding vege- 
tables and other foods sufficiently 
refined for a delicate baby. For lack 
of another supply source, he him- 
self minced spinach, grated car- 
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processed other viands to solve the | 
difficulty. Soon he was filling orders 
modest start in Fremont, Mich., the 
baby-food industry burgeoned. In "A DA PTABLE 
Since there are about 50,000,000 
Americans of 40 or more, most of > h 
them likely subjects for the stay- 
lion-dollar-a-year business is re- | 
garded as an early possibility. 
of age is necessary to one who 
would combat it. One of the fore- 
Crampton of New York, has spent 
40 years in the field. In that time 
youth to early old age with robust | 
health and mental vigor belying 
Today a man of 60 or even older e ° 
may be as vigorous as the average for a Special Job = at Especially low Cost 


rots, ground up beets and similarly | 
from other parents. From that Here’s What We Mean By 
1948 its sales topped $150,000,000. 
young, or de-aging, formula, a bil- 
An understanding of the meaning 
most men in geriatrics, Dr. C. Ward 
he has brought many patients from | ee 
their years. _ f’s Another BUTLER Building — Adapted 
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he may appear as a man of 80, Look For These Features It could have been a garage— 
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growth and change of organs, cells | 
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if foods and medicines which build 
up the hydrochloric acid intake 
were taken. 

In pathological age come the de- 
teriorating diseases, such as a se- 
vere attack of influenza, which 
could age by ten years a person in 
the 40’s or 50’s. A scarcely notice- 
able gall bladder or sinus infection 
could cause premature aging. 
Elimination of the infection with 
medicine, and development of re- 
sistance with proper nourishment, 
would mean new health and vigor. 

Psychological age denotes men- 
tal and emotional outlook. Life 
means action and a stagnant life 
may be transformed by correcting 
nutritional deficiencies in vitamin 
B,, sodium chloride, calcium, iron 
or protein. 

Statistical age refers to man’s 
life expectancy, which is increas- 
ing, though in varying degrees ac- 
cording to sex, occupation, geogra- 
phy, race and medical care. In 1920, 


a male at birth had a life expectan- 
cy of 56 years. For the female it was 
almost 59. Today it is more than 
65 and 70, respectively, and still 
growing. 

One of the first evidences of age 
comes when the shoulders droop 
and the body sags from the pull of 
gravity alone. Don’t try to tell 
yourself it’s due to overwork or 
heavy thinking. You’re probably 
not eating right. At any age this 
washed-out feeling and appearance 
are results of weakness, and the 
cause of further weakness in the 
future. It might have started as 
bad posture in childhood, resulting 
in mediocre health in youth and 
inviting a run-down condition in 
middle years. 

Aging takes other forms. Some 
people shrink with the years. Oth- 
ers take on bulk. Those who shrink 
live longer. In fact, bulky, over- 
weight persons seldom have an old- 
age problem. They don’t stay 





around long enough. Their cells, 
instead of quietly shrinking, ceo]- 
lect and store up inert matter, such 
as fat, particularly around the 
heart and the arteries. This inter- 
feres with circulation and body 
nourishment. When the organs 
need more blood, the heart must 
pump harder and the pressure 
rises. 

In this manner the body resists 
aging, but the harder it fights the 
wearier it gets and all its tissues 
and organs suffer. That accounts 
for the terrific increase in heart 
ailments, the nation’s number one 
death cause. And diet plays a pro- 
found part in it all, the medical 
authorities agree. The _ thyroid 
gland maintains the basal metabo- 
lism and feeds the fires of life. 
Thyroid aging may be affected by 
sex-gland aging and the latter, in 
turn, results from faulty nutrition, 
illness and poor management. 

Despite the heavy toll of heart 





Diet and wholesome living are the keys to longevity 
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ailments that organ itself is not 
the delicate mechanism that many 
imagine it to be, nor does it have to 
be pampered. Instead, years of 
study have shown it to be a power- 
ful muscle that thrives on exercise. 
A mouse’s heart beats 600 times a 
minute and the creature dies in two 
or three years. An elephant, with 28 
heart beats a minute, lives 70 to 100 
years. The greatest athletes have 
slow hearts, beating 45 to 50 times 
a minute. 

One of Dr. Crampton’s earliest 
patients was Joe Fogler, who at 20 
years of age was champion in the 
grueling field of six-day bicycle 
racing. He had a big, muscular 
heart beating 42 times a minute. 
Not long ago, Fogler, now 60, un- 
derwent an examination and, like 
a powerful engine, his heart was 
still beating 42 to the minute. Not 
a fractional change in 40 years! 

Fogler’s nearly perfect health 
was founded on dietary control, 
regular examination by his doctor 
and a keen awareness of the dan- 
gers in the misuse of alcohol and 
tobacco. Liquor can help or hinder. 
Alcohol is a vasodilator which re- 
laxes the coronary arteries and re- 
lieves strain on them. On the other 
hand, it is bad for arthritics. 

The other case histories are il- 
lustrative. John Hardwicke (the 
name is fictitious) is 60, solidly 
built, a former college athlete 
“never sick a day in my life.” He’s 
five-feet-ten, weighs 192, and 
comes in for a medical checkup— 
“have a mild chest dullness oeca- 
sionally, possibly a little blood 
pressure. Perhaps some arthritis.” 


Advancing age spotted 


HE had the right idea in getting a 
“pre-trouble examination.” In the 
past ten or 20 years conditions re- 
lated to aging had set in. He had 
infections in his sinuses, in his 
well-preserved but half-dead teeth 
and in both prostate and tonsil 
areas. This might have been one of 
the causes of arthritis showing in 
his slightly bulging knuckles and 
mouse-bitten joints. The congested 
prostate had affected the bladder 
and reached the kidneys, which 
were already damaged. High blood 
pressure had caused a heart condi- 
tion with probably a deposit of 
cholesterol in the aortic lining. 

It took some digging to find the 
roots of the trouble. The fact was 
that Hardwicke, a _ millionaire 
business man, was slowly dying of 
malnutrition! During his long ab- 
sence from his doctor he had ac- 
quired the notion that proteins, 
especially in meats, are bad for 
one after 40, especially if arthritis 


is threatened. So he prescribed | 
his own diet, starved himself and | 
became protein-poor. All tissues of 
the body, which are largely pro- | 
tein, became affected. Additionally, 
he had become anemic, iron-poor, 
calcium-poor and subthyroid. 
Hardwicke is now on a dietary 
regime which with medication 
promises new strength and power 
to his 60’s, plus decent health and | 
serenity to his 70’s. 
Quite different is the case of 
Judge Ashton (also a fictitious 
name). He is a vigorous 70, physi- 
cally erect, alert, his gray head 
held high on a pair of square shoul- 
ders. His skin is firm and fresh and | 
his eyes clear. There are no Knotted 
knuckles from arthritic deposits. 
His blood pressure is a steady 130, 
the reputed normal of a man of 30. | 


Still hale and hearty 


RECENTLY he gave up tennis be- | 
cause he was unable to slow down 
the slashing hard game he had al- 
ways played. But he still plays a 
powerful game of golf, rides like a 
Cossack, fishes for tarpon and 
hunts all kinds of game from quail 
to moose. At 60 he took up duck 
hunting, a robust sport that can 
discourage a younger man. On top 


of it all he runs his own business, | 


is a political crusader on the side 
and finds time for a large circle of 
friends. 

What is the judge’s health 
secret? For 20 years he has been 
under guidance of a physician who 
knows men, medicine and foods. 

But the judge is a rare exception. 
Unfortunately, most men of 60 or 
more have one or more diseases or 
body deficiencies, though they may 
say they are in pretty good health 
but just getting old. They bear the 
marks of a lifetime battle against 
wear and illness. Chief diet defects 
in the adult are in calcium, iron 
and protein. Seventy-five per cent 


of men from 60 on suffer a shortage | 


of one or more. The American diet 
is more deficient in calcium than in 


any other element. Yet many suf- | 


fer dietary excesses, chiefly in 


sugars and starches, and some- | 


times in cholesterol. 


Protein poverty is one of the | 


commonest forms of malnutrition 
in the aging. It affects the whole 
being. It causes anemia (low 
hemoglobin), edema (collection of 
stagnant fluids in abdominal, 
facial and ankle tissue) and 
asthenia (general weakness). Re- 
sistance to diseases diminishes and 
they occur frequently. Iodine de- 
ficiency also is common. An over- 
tired man of 50 with such a thyroid 
deficiency could get asmuch stimu- 
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FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg, Florida's fastest growing 


advantages to many types of light indus- 
try. Resident population 100,000. Winter 


| city, offers interesting opportunities and 


visitors 250,000. Market within 75 mie 


radius, 750,000. Mild year-round climate 

Unexcelled living conditions. Contented 

labor. For book and special information 

address: 

GEORGE C. DUNN, Industrial Director 
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Something 
to Sell to 

BUSINESS 

MEN? 


TELL THEM what it is; what it will 
do; how much it costs; where they 
can get it. 

You'll find buyers among the 
650,000 readers of Nation's Busi- 
ness. Manufacturers of office equip- 
ment and supplies, executive chairs, 
water coolers, training courses, steel 
buildings, fruit cakes, all report 
profitable results: 

"Best returns.” 

"Top of list.” 

"Running second only to Time on 
inquiries. Sales percentage higher 
than Time." 

"Sales from inquiries at about 
half usual cost.” 

"Outpulling all others." 

"More than 1,300 inquiries.” 

Space the size of this advertise- 
ment costs only $500 and will put 
your sales message before 650,000 
business men—about 1/12 of a 
cent for each exposure. 

For more facts call any Nation's 
Business office or write 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington. 
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lation and more real benefit 
from a few milligrams of 
iodine daily than from a cock- 
tail. 

The basic difficulty is not a 
shortage of the right foods. 


There is an abundance of ev- | 


erything containing the es- — 
sential elements. For exam- 
ple, a quart of milk daily 
would supply all the calcium 
anyone would need. Other 
common foods are rich in iron, 
protein, iodine, vitamins or 
-other elements. 

The trouble is, most people 
don’t Know what things they 
should eat, or the best way of pre- 
paring them, or they just won't 
take them because they don’t like 
them..Some of the worst cases of 
malnutrition are found among the 
addicts of so-called health diets. A 
major obstacle is the fact that peo- 
ple of middle years or past become 
finicky in their eating. They won’t 
eat many of the things they need 
and overindulge in the harmful. 
They become run-down, and the 
weakened stomach means still 
more finicky appetite. A deplorably 
large number have ill-fitting den- 
tures or none at all, and are un- 
able to consume needed foods such 
as meat. 

So it’s up to the food manufac- 
turers to supply the needed ele- 
ments in palatable form, handily 
packaged and easy to prepare and 
serve. And that’s what the indus- 
try is beginning to do. The wartime 
development of concentrated ra- 
tions gave the project terrific im- 
petus. Yet the industry hastens to 
assure us we won’t be reduced to 
life on K-rations with hardtack for 
dessert. Neither can we rush out 
now and buy a porterhouse steak 
in a capsule, or find a full meal in 
a few pellets to be carried in the 
vest pocket. But the prospects are 
promising and a new pattern of 
eating might be evolved, with radi- 
cal conceptions of what constitutes 
a nourishing meal. 

The manufacturers are proceed- 
ing cautiously. They are not pro- 
moting a fad. Because the subject 
involves such a careful balance of 
essential minerals and other ele- 
ments, they are working closely 
with the medical profession. 

Probably the first product de- 
signed specifically to meet the 
needs of older people is being mar- 
keted by the Borden Company. To 
guard against unwarranted en- 
thusiasm, the company so far has 
restricted its distribution to drug- 
stores. Thus its sale depends chiefly 
upon the recommendation of phy- 
Sicians, but it is sold without pre- 
scription. It is a powdery sub- 
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Age is not simply a matter of 


years to the geriatrician 


stance, pacKed in one-pound cans, 
known as Gerilac. Carrying the ap- 
proval of the American Medical 
Association, it is said to contain all 
the vitamins, minerals, fats, pro- 
teins and carbohydrates necessary 
to meet an adult’s daily needs, 
along with ten per cent of the 
caloric requirements. Reduced to 
liquid form, Gerilac tastes like 
milk. Two eight-ounce glasses a 
day supply one’s quota. 

The Borden Company reports 
sales for the first two years have 
justified the product and encour- 
age plans for broader development. 
Heaviest sales are reputed in 
Florida, California and other areas 
of mild climate which have drawn 
more than a normal proportion of 
people past the more active stage 
of life. 

More recently the Home Prod- 
ucts Company entered the field. 
Here, too, the association with the 
medical world is evidenced by the 
firm’s decision to market its prod- 
uct through a subsidiary phar- 
macal house, Wyeth, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. Wyeth is putting out a 
tasteless vitamin-and-mineral- 
rich fluid called Daptar, which can 
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be added to soups or 


tea without altering 
their flavor. 
More spectacular 


products are being dis- 
cussed off the record in 
the food industry, but 
details remain closely 
guarded trade secrets. 
One spokesman said 
the field is the most im- 
portant opened to the 
industry in a genera- 
tion, not even except- 
ing frozen food. 

Up and down the 
country research and 
experiment are going 
on steadily. At Iowa 
State College, Dr. Pear] 
Swanson is conducting 
studies to determine 

whether certain pain symp- 
toms afflicting older women 
are connected with char- 
acteristic dietary patterns. In 
the land-grant colleges of the 
north central states the home 
economics departments are 
examining the dietary cus- 
toms of women from 30 to 80. 
Similar studies in Michigan 
have revealed a high inci- 
dence of excessive blood pres- 
sure and degenerative arth- 
ritis among women. 

At Columbia University in 
New York, Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man is attracting attention 
with experiments on the ex- 
tension of the prime life 
through improvement of diet. 
Studies carry through a number of 
generations. Feeding experiments 
with several generations of animals 
have convinced Dr. Sherman that 
two to four times the accepted 
minimum requirements of Vitamin 
A, riboflavin and calcium in other- 
wise-adequate diets are better in 
the long run than just enough. 

The findings are coming in 
steadily but it will take time to 
translate them into handy packs 
of nourishment. Still, it appears 
that a new hand will be dealt in the 
future to those now considered 
past their prime. 

The nation and world probably 
would be the richer for it all. The 
leaders in great crises have been 
men of years and wisdom. Great 
achievements in science, litera- 
ture, statesmanship and industry 
have been made by so-called old 
men. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
an alert member of the United 
States Supreme Court until 91. 
Henry Ford came out of retirement 
at 80 to become president of the 
Ford Motor Company the second 
time. The future may produce 
countless numbers like them. 
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Greener Pastures Nearer Home 


(Continued from page 45) 
yent your spectacles and wind- 
shield from fogging up in damp 
weather. 

In states where a healthy bal- 
ance already exists between indus- 
try and agriculture, the agencies 
are naturally concentrating on 
other programs. In Missouri, I 
found that a great deal of emphasis 
is being put on the development of 
airports and the planning of rec- 
reational facilities. In Ohio, beach 
erosion control, improvement of 
penal institutions and revision of 
an obsolete building code rank high 
among the objectives of the Post- 
War Program Commission. 


Help for mining areas 


IN Michigan, still another kind of 
problem is being tackled. Due to 
the gradual depletion of copper 
and high-grade iron ore in the 
state’s Upper Peninsula, the whole 
area has been losing population 
and income for several years. The 
region is not adaptable to agricul- 
ture and many Michiganders felt 
it would eventually have to be 
turned back to the timber wolves, 
but the Department of Economic 
Development, directed by Maj. 
Gen. Ralph Royce, decided to make 
some surveys just the same. 

It was discovered that many 
towns and villages in the Upper 
Peninsula would provide excel- 
lent industrial sites, especially for 
printing and lithographing con- 
cerns. 

Influenced by these findings, 
business men of the area have 
joined hands with the Department 
in working out long-range plans 
for the Upper Peninsula. Bro- 
chures describing its advantages 
have been sent to _ industrial 
realtors, and there is a growing be- 
lief that the region can stave off 
economic death and gradually be 
rehabilitated. 

The Michigan Department has 
several other projects underway. 
One envisions the control of three 
rivers which now cost the state 
$3,000,000 annually in erosion, 
flood damage and pollution of fish- 
ing waters. Another is directed at 
greater utilization of the state’s 
gas and power resources. 

The agencies of three states— 
New York, Missouri and Arkansas 
—have offices in Washington, D. C. 
Their representatives there watch 
day-by-day developments in Con- 
gress and federal bureaus which 


concern their states’ business in- 
terests, and perform many other 
services which the public seldom 
hears about. 

In several sections of the coun- 
try, state agencies which have 
common problems or objectives 
have joined forces in order to fight 
for them more effectively. A North- 
eastern States Regional Confer- 
ence, for example, is promoting the 
tourist industry throughout the 
area it represents, and opposing 
proposals for the decentralization 
of heavy industry. Missouri Valley, 


Mid-Continent and Southern Con- 


ferences have been formed, too. 
Most of the agencies also belong 
to a national organization, the 





Association of State Planning and | 
Development Agencies, with head- | 
quarters in Chicago. The Associa- | 


tion does not take sides in issues 
involving legislation or attempt to 
regulate the policies of its member 
groups, but serves them as a clear- 
inghouse of information. 

It cannot be said that all the 
agencies are doing a good job. Some 
have such small appropriations 


that their programs are limited | 


and others are accused of devoting 
too much time to planning and not 
enough to development. 


Planning is necessary 


SOME business men hate the word 
“planning,” it is true. 

But one industrialist said to me, 
“You wouldn’t have a loaf of bread 
on your table if a lot of people 
hadn’t done a lot of planning in the 
past, and we need more planning 
today than ever before. If we don’t 
get smart and do it on local and 
state levels there is one thing we 
can be sure of—Uncle Sam will 
step in and do it for us. Most of us 
don’t want that and that’s why 
we're all in favor of our state de- 
velopment agencies.” 


The state planning and develop- | 


ment movement is still so new that 
many business men don’t know 
what the agencies in their own 
states are prepared to do for them 
or for their communities. 

But this new movement in gov- 
ernment looks promising indeed. 
Total appropriations for all the 
state agencies amount to only $11,- 
000,000 annually. They already re- 


pay industry and the people many | 
times that amount in practical | 


benefits. In the years ahead they 
may go far toward mending weak 
spots in our economy. 
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A Monument 
to Finer Living... 


This is The Shamrock 
... hotel spectacular... 
symbol of hospitality in 
Houston, one of Amer- 
ica’s most hospitable 
cities. This is the ex- 
traordinary hotel native 
Texan Glenn McCarthy 
built for Houston as the 
realization of a young 
man's ambition . . . his 
contribution to finer liv- 
ing and to the South's 
reputation for warm hos- 
pitality. 

The eyes of Texas and 
of the entire nation are 
on Houston's... The 
Shamrock. 





Glenn McCarthy 
. . oil wildcatter, 
sportsman, airman 
. . oilman builder 
of The Shamrock 
and McCarthy 


Center. 


GRAND OPENING » ST. PATRICK'S DAY * MARCH 17, 1949 


In Houston, you are cordially 
invited to live at 


(Phe Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 
Complete Convention Facilities Available—Teletype No. HO 192 
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The Prudent Man’s Last Stand 


(Continued from page 33) 

To make the clients feel at home, 
the State Street Trust Company 
has decorated its interior in early 
Colonial style. There is no bank 
like it in America. Its check-writ- 
ing and coupon-clipping desks are 
copies of old refectory tables, 
lighted by ancient whale oil lamps, 
now electrified. Some of its pewter 
inkwells were used in counting 
houses two centuries ago. Beyond 
the Colonial atmosphere, the State 
Street trustees have somewhat the 
same absorbed interest in the well- 
being of their clients as do the pri- 
vate trustees. 

One of the trust officers, for ex- 
ample, ran a dentist’s office for an 
heir until a purchaser took over. 
Another managed a gasoline sta- 
tion and a third took charge of sev- 
eral milk farms left in trust. One 
trust provides for the welfare of a 
dog named “Tuffy,” now living in 
Maine, and another takes care of a 
Mexican parrot, the beneficiary of 
a trust created 20 years ago. The 
bank’s trust officer took charge of 
“Polly,” disputing an unreasonable 
tax claim on the parrot’s inheri- 
tance until the bird became the 
wealthiest in all of North America. 

While the banks and investment 
trusts are thriving, Boston’s die- 
hard trustees are still waging bat- 
tle against the corporate way of 
doing things. They are wise, solemn 
gentlemen, as reticent and self- 
contained as a Boston cod. De- 
spite the wealth and power they 
control, they work at ancient roll- 
top desks in bleak offices. 

“We don’t go in for fancy furni- 
ture,” one trustee declares. “This 
desk and these chairs belonged to 
my grandfather and they'll stay 
here as long as they hold together. 
Besides, my clients seem to like the 
old furniture. It’s part of the tradi- 
tion that keeps this business go- 
ing.” 

Augustus P. Loring, Jr., main- 
tains that tradition in a firm that 
dates back to Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the navigator and trustee, who 
once chided Daniel Webster for 
failing to pay a bill on time. G. 
Peabody Gardner is the fourth 
generation in an office opened by 
his great-grandfather, and Francis 
Welch has taken over from his 
father, the late, famed E. Sohier 
Welch. The elder Welch, who per- 
sonally controlled estates worth 
more than $100,000,000, could never 
believe that the corporation would 
replace the private trustee. 
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“The reason we stay in busi- 
ness,” he said, “is that the size of 
the estate we handle makes little 
difference in the amount of service 
we give. People come to us for ad- 
vice on the most intimate and con- 
fidential matters. We hire their 
cooks for them and fire them when 
necessary. We buy their steamship 
tickets and arrange for their pass- 
ports. 

“The older families,’ he added, 
“naturally wish to deal with some- 
one whom they Know, someone who 
moves in the same social environ- 
ment and has a similarity of tastes 
and traditions.” 

The Boston trustee first came to 
power in 1820, when Yankee ships 
set sail for the harbors of the world 
and the counting houses at home 
measured the growing prosperity. 











“I understand I can consolidate 
my debts with you people? I 
can? Good, here’s the setup—I 
owe Frankie a punch in the nose, 
Marvin a kick in the teeth, Billy 
a sock on the jaw... .” 


The merchant class, with its in- 
stinct for family pride and sense of 
property, dominated Boston. For 
financial guidance, the merchants 
turned to their attorneys, who at 
first made the management of 
estates a sideline to their legal 
practice. But as wealth accumu- 
lated, the attorneys spent full time 
managing trusts and expanded 
them with investments in cotton 
mills, real estate and railroads. 
After the Civil War, the trustee 
was firmly established. His advice 
was sought in personal as well as 
financial matters and well-reared 
sons were sent to see him before 
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venturing into business. Very 
often, they were obliged to see him 
to get money for their ventures. 

Recently, one trustee turned 
down an heir who wanted to plunge 
in television. “I advised him 
against it,” the trustee declareg 
sharply. “The lad is going about 
town badmouthing me, but I’m not 
bothered.”’ 

Until the twentieth century, the 
trustees were so successful that 
many old families lived entirely on 
the income of their invested capi- 
tal. Some frugal trustees even 
counseled against using the entire 
income. “Child,” they would say, 
“let us re-invest. If you live wisely, 
you ought to manage well on the 
income of your income.” Eventual- 
ly, the trustee became so venerated 
that, when the head of the family 
was about to expire, the proper 
Bostonian would say: “One must 
first call the doctor, then the mor- 
tician and then the trustee.” 

Through the years, the Boston 
trustee has lived on six per cent 
of the incomes he has produced, 
which was usually plenty for both 
himself and his clients. By habit, 
he invested with caution and his 
few mistakes made him even more 
cautious. Of these, the most shock- 
ing was the failure of the Boston 
& Maine and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroads 20 
years ago. Founded on Boston capi- 
tal, they were as much Boston in- 
stitutions as the trustee himself. 
Because every purchase or sale of 
stock is considered a risk, the trus- 
tees mistakenly reasoned that it 
was more risky to withdraw than 
to let their investments ride. 

With caution trained or inbred, 
the Boston trustees have made few 
mistakes. They have followed the 
maxims of their merchant grand- 
fathers, hardheaded men like John 
Lowell Gardner who used to say: 
“The only difference between a 
successful man and a failure is that 
the successful man is mistaken 
only two times out of five, and the 
unsuccessful man is’ mistaken 
three times out of five.” 

The trustees made their second 
hideous mistake over that expert 
hornswoggler, Ivar Kreuger of 
Sweden. The match king burned 
their fingers and they’ve never for- 
gotten it. 

Kreuger’s buoyant personality 
overwhelmed Boston. He fasci- 
nated the investment banking 
house of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
which heard him deliver a lecture 
called “How to Succeed” and 
brought a number of trustees to 
his support. When the Kreuger em- 
pire collapsed, it deprived Boston 
of $25,000,000 and confirmed the 
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trustees in their suspicion of all 
foreigners, even as close as Man- 
hattan. 

Since then, they’ve examined 
the most gilt-edged investments 
with a beady eye. They’ve learned 
to react as unpleasantly to sudden 
upward as to sudden downward 
trends in business. Not long ago, 
several trustees withdrew their 
support from a seasoned Boston 
eoncern whose sales volume had 
increased alarmingly. They looked 
into the firm and found: that a 
young sales manager was in charge 
while the president had gone to 
Florida. ““‘The place for the presi- 
dent,” one trustee said as he sold 
his stock, “‘is back at his desk.”’ 


Few ever retire 


RARELY does one of these gentle- 
men retire from active practice. 
They believe that only a seasoned 
trustee can make seasoned invest- 
ments and they feel the weight of 
their responsibility. A while back, 
however, one of them in his eighties 
did decide to retire. For 20 years, he 
had trained his son in handling 
finances. But instead of appointing 
his son to succeed him, he called in 
his younger brother, who was 76. 
His son was a Phi Beta Kappa, a 
graduate of Yale and the Harvard 
Law School, but he was merely 52 
years old. As the old gentleman 
put it, “Junior needed a bit more 
seasoning.” 

Among these aged and remark- 
able veterans, Donald Holbrook is 
considered a rebel. A youngster in 
his late forties, he smokes a pipe, 
wears a tweed jacket and half- 
moon glasses which give him an 
owlish look. Holbrook runs his own 
trust office from a modern flat-top 
desk and frankly admits there is 
little future in being a private 
trustee. “We’re making our last 
Stand,” he says. “Eventually the 
corporate trusts will take us over. 
After all, banks don’t die.” 

Holbrook has heard the critics 
who say that much of the wealth 
left in trust is static and doesn’t 
help progress. “I agree with them,” 
he says. “Most of it is used for the 
benefit of the old, not the young.” 

Meeting the critics, Holbrook re- 
cently founded the Paget Corpora- 
tion, which is designed to put trust 
funds to more active but just as 
prudent use. He has allotted five 
per cent of the assets under his 
control for buying and building up 
selected small businesses. His first 
venture is a new country general 
Store in Littleton Common, a vil- 
lage at the hub of 25 prosperous 
Massachusetts communities. He 
has stocked its shelves abundantly 





and installed as _ proprietor a 
World War II veteran trained in 
chain-store methods. Although he 
has shocked some of the elder 
trustees, his store and his trusts 
are doing nicely. 

While Donald Holbrook is first- 
family Boston, Paul Cabot is first 
family among the first families. In 
the vigorous Cabot clan, which has 
produced generations of able mer- 
chants, doctors, professors and 
bankers, Paul Cabot is the modern- 
day version of the Boston trustee. 
He is also treasurer and trustee 
for Harvard University, which puts 
him in custody of some $300,000,- 
000. Paul Cabot is also the son of 
a Boston trustee. As a young man, 
he demonstrated to his father that 
there were other good investments 
besides American Tel. & Tel. and 
the Boston and Maine. 

Young Paul was determined that 
International Harvester looked 
like a good buy and said so. His 
father replied that it didn’t look 
safe to him. “If you want to lose 
your money,” he said, “go ahead.” 
The elder Cabot advanced a few 
thousand dollars. Instead of losing 
it, his son ran it up to a million and 
he has done respectably ever since. 


Trustees, not counselors 


IF the star of the Boston trustee 
is setting, it should take some time 
before it goes out altogether. Not 
long ago, a group of young experts 
from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission came up to Boston to 
look into trustees. They had the 
notion that trustees might also be 
classified as financial counselors 
and would therefore be obliged to 
report to the Government about 
their activities. 

They questioned one of Boston’s 
elder trustees at great length. The 
old gentleman declared that he 
didn’t give financial counsel, but 
simply invested the money en- 
trusted to him as he saw fit. 

“Do you mind if we look through 


of the experts. 
The trustee choked, then 
snapped: “No, go right ahead!” 
The men from Washington read 





| 
| 


} 


} 


through a dozen letters at random. | 


None of them asked for financial 
advice. The general tone of the let- 
ters, as one of the experts said 
later, was: “Take everything I’ve 
got and do what you want. Just 
don’t bother me about details.” 

Before the young men departed, 
they observed: “Why, you’re prac- 
tically a czar!” 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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“No, I’m not a czar,” the trustee | 


said calmly. “But I am given a cer- 
tain amount of power.” 
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SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! 


Consolidate all your office 
forms into one ‘‘Snapeasy” 
for one typing! Simplifies— 
saves typing—eliminates 
error! Insures legibility— 
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Keeps wraps dry, aired 

and “in press,” improves 
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spaced coat hanger, a hat 
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dry lock box and a shelf 
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Main Event: TV vs SRO 


(Continued from page 48) 

by attracting women and children 
who never shared pop’s enthusiasm 
for the action and excitement of 
competition until it was introduced 
in the home. The bulk of informed 
opinion holds to the opposite view- 
point. Asa Bushnell, commissioner 
of the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference, has said: “Unless the 
colleges cooperate intelligently in 
limiting telecasts of their football 
games, they’ll never sell another 
ticket beyond the 20 yard line.” 

Bill Bingham, graduate manager 
of athletics at Harvard, threw a 
curve ball at NBC in December 
when the future role of television 
came up in an open forum. 

“We have approximately 20,000 
seats in our end zones,” Bingham 
said. “They sell for $4 a seat. Would 
a sponsor be willing to pay us $80,- 
000 a game if the end zones were 
empty?” 

The answer was a loud, pear- 
shaped “No!” of course. 


Fees go up and down 


TELEVISION prices fluctuate with 
the appeal of each contest. The 
standard fee for college football 
games is $2,500 except the Army- 
Navy and Navy-Notre Dame brawls, 
which bring $10,000 each. CBS blew 
its top in a ten-year contract giv- 
ing the Rose Bow! $100,000 a year 
for the New Year’s Day clambake 
at Pasadena, but it deliberately 
went overboard to take the game 
away from NBC. (Rights for radio 
and movies—which CBS showed on 
television throughout the country 
—were included in the deal.) Pro 
football teams get about $3,000 for 
each telecast game; the Chicago 
Bears played it cozy and held out 
to midseason last year until they 
got $5,000. Baseball rates are sur- 
prisingly low, considering the long 
season. Of the $350,000 the Yan- 
Kees are getting out of thin air 
this year, $150,000 is earmarked for 


television. Other clubs realize 
about $1,000 a game. 
Looking beyond the current 


hysteria to the time when tele- 
vision no longer is a novelty, it is 
safe to predict that sports will go 
on in traditional fashion, with one 
exception. The cash customer will 
not be rendered obsolete, nor will 
there be any radical change in the 
presentation of events. Making due 
allowances for technical improve- 
ments sure to come, television 
never will be completely satisfac- 
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tory for the baseball fan. The field 
is so large and the ball so small 
that the camera cannot follow the 
swiftly changing patterns of play. 
Football is much better, but it’s an 
emotional game that derives ex- 
citement from the crowd. Watch- 
ing it over television as a steady 
diet is likely to become as flat and 
frustrating as living in the same 
apartment house with Rita Hay- 
worth, only eight floors removed. 
The same generalization can be 
applied to basketball and hockey, 
which come over the megacycles 
very satisfactorily. Maybe too well. 
Watching these sports on televi- 
sion, insulated from the electricity 
a crowd generates, casual observers 
often find them pretty monoto- 
nous. Dyed-in-the-wool nuts are 
outraged by this reaction, but 
there’s something to it. Despite all 
the antic activity, there is so lit- 
tle variety in the basic plays that 
move the ball over the court, or the 
puck across the rink, that the ap- 
peal of basKetball and hockey 
seems to be limited to inveterate 
fans. The result is that many fur- 
rowed brows are sprouting around 
Madison Square Garden, which 
gets $126,000 a year for television 
rights for all its attractions. Tele- 
vision is so good for people who 
understand the games that they 
are staying home, but it doesn’t 
seem to be luring many new clients. 


A change of tune 


NED IRISH, executive director of 
the Garden, was a strong booster 
for television last year. “It’s bound 
to make new customers who never 
have been exposed before to cer- 
tain events,” he argued. He since 
has changed his tune. Last winter, 
for the first time in six years, every 
basketball and hockey game in the 
Garden was not an automatic sell- 
out. 

The conspicuous exception is 
boxing, for two reasons. It is: (1) 
Perfect for television because the 
action is concentrated in an area 
20 feet square; (2) The one sport 
that lends itself to commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

In the near future you will be 
hearing about a “scrambled chan- 
nel” and a gadget, already per- 
fected, which decodes programs 
that are unintelligible without it. 
The big idea is that the gadget is 
rented for home use on a monthly 
basis to receive special events that 
are too expensive to be given away 
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free by an advertiser. The FCC, 
holding to the theory that the air 
belongs to the public, opposes the 
scrambled channel, but if the Su- 
preme Court sanctions it, cham- 
pionship fights a decade hence wil] 
be seen by millions of remote, but 
cash, customers. 


TV needs less sport 


OTHERWISE, promoters waiting 
confidently for a bonanza from 
television are forgetting the fast 
brush-off they got after radio was 
stabilized. During the early days of 
broadcasting, networks bid like 
crazy for all sporting events, then 
presently made a series of sobering 
discoveries. Sports are largely local 
in interest; the only events that 
command the national attention 
worthy of network distribution are 
the World Series, heavyweight 
championship fights, the Kentucky 
Derby and the Army-Navy and 
bowl football games. As a result, 
sports were relegated to local in- 
dependent stations, and the same 
thing will happen when television 
shakes down. The big money is in 
network shows and 98 per cent of 
sports simply does not justify such 
strains on sponsors’ budgets. 

Up to now, sports have been 
popular on television largely by 
default. The few variety shows al- 
ready on the air have pushed sports 
into a weak No. 2 spot and dramat- 
ic programs are coming up fast 
on the pole. When the Jack Bennys, 
Bob Hopes, Bing Crosbys and, 
heaven help us, soap operas turn 
to television, sports will be relieved 
of the dilemma of deciding whether 
or not to telecast. The networks 
won’t want them. The first feather 
in the wind from that direction al- 
ready has been observed. Although 
the Brooklyn Dodgers announced 
they wanted to schedule 28 night 
ball games for 1949—double the 
number they played last season— 
they settled for 21. Why? They 
couldn’t get the extra time on the 
air from radio and television. Five 
half-hour shows return more 
money than a baseball or football 
game, there never is a postpone- 
ment because of bad weather, and 
there are no extra-inning games 
to mess up schedules. 

The first—and best—gag in- 
spired by television is recommend- 
ed to promoters for future refer- 
ence. An elderly woman, seeing 4 
television set for the first time, 
was disturbed by the wires coming 
out of the cabinet. 

“Will it give me a shock?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Not unless you look at the pro- 
grams,” was the reply. 
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Unfair 


I HATE to seem querulous, but it 
does seem to me that our federal 
income tax law is class legislation: 
it discriminates against those of us 
who stood at or near the foot of the 
class when we were studying arith- 
metic. 


Are commercials a duty? 


SOMETIMES, but not always, I lis- 
ten to the radio. I do not like to 
have programs interrupted by 
commercials. Some sponsors un- 
derstand how I feel about this and 
put the commercials at the begin- 
ning and end. This is a kindly act, 
and I am grateful. But I find my- 
self tempted to turn the radio on 
after I know the beginning com- 
mercial is over and to turn it off 
before the ending commercial can 
let out a single peep. If I could be 
arrested for doing this I wouldn’t 
do it. What I am wrestling with is 
my conscience. If everybody acted 
as I do the radio industry would 
lose its sponsors and go bankrupt. 
The federal Government would 
then have to take it over and the 
next thing we know every program 
would sound like something out of 
the Government Printing Office. I 
wouldn’t like this, but my consci- 
ence tells me I am not doing any- 
thing to prevent it. I guess I will 
just have to grit my teeth and lis- 
ten straight through. 


In praise of “galluses” 


THE ARMY—at least that portion 
of it that operates in Alaska—is 
having suspenders issued to it. The 
other services think this is funny. 
The Air Force is even said to have 
Suggested that safety pins might 
be better. The truth is, and I be- 
lieve should be pointed out at this 
time, that suspenders were worn by 
American soldiers before there was 
any Air Force. They certainly had 
them during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, as did self-respecting, 
God-fearing civilians. Suspenders 
Sometimes seem to be going out 
(for instance, I was not allowed to 


wear them when I was a freshman 





in college) but they always come 
back. Suspenders—galluses, as we 
used to call them—are a part of the 
American tradition. They have 
held up the American pant, off and 
on, for generations. If a man was} 
poor but honest he might have only | 
one suspender, but he did his best. | 
I have known such men, and re- | 
vered them, and worried about’! 
them. Sometimes they chewed 
tobacco and could kill a fly 15 feet 
off, and never think twice about it. | 
And so my sympathies are with the | 
soldiers in Alaska, linked by this 
symbol with a heroic past. 








Petunia in winter 


PETUNIA, the philosophical Duf- 
fus cat, has got through the winter 
very comfortably so far. When we 
point out to her that it is not a good 
thing for her to sleep all day in her 
favorite arm chair she occasionally 
consents to go outdoors, though on 
the whole she does not approve of 
outdoors in winter. If we ignore 
winter, she argues, it might go 
away. But she has her hardy mo- 
ments. She has laid out a sort of 
ski run on the roof, from which she 
has a habit of descending, in a 
cloud of snow (weather permit- 
ting) when someone opens the 
kitchen door. For a cat of Petunia’s 
dimensions this is about equivalent 
to a man jumping off the roof of a 
six-story building. It at least 








proves, she says, that she isn’t a 
sissy. 


Nature vs. man 


WHILE THE human race tries to 
improve itself—not always with 
success but I believe it does try— 


we must not forget that other | 
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Why The 
Went to 


Oklahoma 
pot 


LABOR and LOCATION 





—_— 





WILLIAM CAPLIN 


President 
Seamprufe, Inc. 


Says: 





“In February, 1948, we opened 
our new branch plant to man- 
ufacture Seamprufe slips in 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma because of the 
good supply and intelligent 
character of labor available for 
garment manufacturing, and 
because from Oklahoma we 
can ship overnight to so many 
southeastern, southwestern 
and western cities. 


‘*'We were attracted to | 


“The spirit, effort and will- 

ingness of the people of 

Oklahoma would amaze the 

average manufacturer in so 

far as every vital necessity is 

concerned for good working 
f) people. 


“We took forward with con- 
fidence to our future plant 
() operations.”’ 


g 


Oklahoma has many business advan- 
tages in addition to those which 
appealed to Seamprufe. Send for this 
book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state's favorable 
factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business 
will be prepared on request. 









PLANNING é33 mgt torr? BOARD 
STATE CaPiT SUILDIN: 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Advertising 
Machine 





Ic Post Cards. 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions— with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated inafew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 


99? 


new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, | 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 
SEND NAM We'll send FREE illustrated book of money- 
meking IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 243, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE ... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


Say 
HH 


forms of life are working on the 
same problem. We humans live 
longer than we used to and are 
healthier. At the same time a man 
in Illinois has developed a nine- 
inch earthworm which is fond of 
sugar, corn meal and _ coffee 
grounds. He employs this creature 
to fix up compost for him, but there 
is no telling what other ideas it 
may get into its head. The Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 


| tine reports that a breed of flies is 


developing which may be immune 
to DDT, since those who are sus- 
ceptible to this chemical die before 
they have had children. The truth 
is that we never get more than one 


| jump ahead of Nature. The Illinois 
|earthworm may soon be demand- 


ing its coffee served in a china cup 
in bed, and raising cain if its wishes 
are not gratified. And the common 
house fly may not only learn how to 
resist DDT but develop a steel 
frame so that he cannot be suc- 
cessfully squashed. We humans 
must be careful if we intend to re- 
main lords of the universe. 


Sliding down hill 


I LIVE b@ide an old lane in which, 
in winter, there is no automobile 
traffic. All during the snowy 
months children have been sliding 
down that lane, at a speed of per- 
haps eight miles an hour, and 
climbing back up, at a speed of per- 
haps one mile an hour to slide down 
again. While I have been watching 
them, airplanes have been flying 
at supersonic velocities and auto- 
mobiles have been traveling our 








FOR FIRMS CONTEMPLATING MANUFACTURE | 
IN CANADA 


facilities of Dominior Brides Cc mips 
staffed and equipped to serve almost ¢ ‘phase 
try, and whether you contempl: ate b ail di 

renting premises our advice and su ons are "treely 
offe 


The nation-wide 
os — caus 


‘The Dominion’s oldest and largest steel fabricators have 
works located in every main centre of re duc stion ft 
coast to coast and our Bre anch Managers are in a ric 
position to help U.S. firms as rewar« ation, labour ar d 


the — problems associated with starting a branch 
enterprise 
Address enquiries t 


BOX 280, "MONTREAL, CANADA | 


DOMINION BRIDGE CO. LTD., 





Larger, longer body lines, new luxury interior ap- 
pointments. And today's Crosley engine gives you 
even more power, more economy—uvp to 50 miles 
on a gallon of regular gasoline. Costs less than an 
8-year-old, high upkeep used car! Prices range 
downward from the Station Wagon at only $929 
F.O.B. Marion, Indiana. Five beautiful new models. 


For complete new 


catalog, write 


Crosley Motors, Inc., 
-£REGSLE 2530-DC Spring 
Grove Avenve, Cin- 

Q PINE car cinneti 14. Ohio 








cleared roads at a rate of 50 or more 
| miles an hour. The children often 
|ride in automobiles and some of 


e/ them doubtless have ridden in the 


planes. But they still like to slide 
down hill, and this fact gives me 
faith in a sort of continuity in life. 





Should birds go by plane? 


'I AM WONDERING if that robin 
| with the injured wing that was 
| flown south by airplane in January 
will be flown north again in April, 
or will get back under his own 
steam. His name is Joe, it may be 
recalled, and he hailed from 
Malone, N. Y. I felt a little uneasy 
about the episode, not so much on 
Joe’s account, for he needed assis- 
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tance, but because if one birg 
travels by airplane other birds 
might want to do so. In time this 
might lead to all birds of the mi- 
gratory sort having to be hauleq 
around the hemisphere twice ag 
year. A better way might be to pro- 
vide elderly or invalid birds with 
small individual motors and pro- 
pellers. Thus the first spring robin 
would still be a surprise 





Cars of olden days 


I WENT to an automobile show 
recently, and was interested in the 
designs and the prices at which the 
cars had been made to sell. There 
was a Panhard-Levassor, original- 
ly to be had for $8,250; a Cadillac, 
complete with one cylinder, for 
$900; an Orient Buckboard, also 
with one cylinder, for $400; anda 
Sears Auto Buggy for $475. The 
dates of manufacture were, respec- 
tively, 1901, 1903, 1906 and 1908. In 
fact, this was a museum, set up not 
far from where I live by a robust 
tenor who collects old cars when 
he is not singing or rehearsing. My 
wife, who accompanied me, was 
rather taken by the Orient Buck- 
board—it seemed so cute and man- 
ageable. A lot of old memories 
stirred inside us. I recalled my first 
automobile ride—an excursion ofa 
few blocks in an affair owned by 
C.C. Warren of Waterbury, Vt. One 
got into the rear seats of this car 
from behind, and it did 15 miles an 
hour if it did a mile. One man in 
our town a little later owned 4 
White Steamer, and we boys used 
to gather around him when he 
started off; we didn’t wish him 
harm but if he were to be blown up 
by the boiler under the seat we 
desired to be present. A motorcar 
was an adventure in those days. In 
getting them cheaper (all things 
considered) and putting them t 
everyday use we have lost the old 
excitement. We got into our own 
1942 model, which will be an 
antique before long, and drove 








| 


tranquilly home. We never doubted | 


the engine would keep running. 


Jimmy at the throttle 


JIMMY COLCLOUGH, aged 11, of | 
Canastota, N. Y., rode the Empire | 


State Express from Albany to Syra- 
cuse the other day. He rode in the 
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eab and engineer Amos Hurley let . y y 
1 nim hold the throttle. This was| T st E M A N i \} i SL 
. Jimmy’s reward from the New 
5 York Central for finding and re- - ‘ 
; porting a broken rail and so pre-| WANTED A @aae 
d yenting a wreck. Jimmy’s pictures, 
4 published in the press, showed him 
= as pleased as punch. I was pleased, 
h too—almost as much as Jimmy. I 
- had suspected that a modern boy | 
7 wouldn’t be satisfied with running | { 
a locomotive. I was afraid nothing | 
less than the controls of a trans- 
Atlantic airplane would suit him. 
But if Jimmy’s face told the truth | 
a boy still sees magic in a locomo- | 
tive, and somehow that comforts | 
me. If later he warns an air line 
of a hurricane it didn’t Know was | 
there and is permitted to pilot a 
plane as a reward I won’t mind. 
Ww 
1€ | § 
ne ' 
re IN Traverse City, Mich., a kid can look at a bear. How 1 
1- : ’ 5 : ; 1 
| come? Mainly because a business man once decided that 1 
, « ' a 
ve Baby-sitti neal | his town should have a zoo and an aquarium, and then ‘ 
s aby-sitting on trains | , | 
a y g | worked to make his dream come true. : 
he IAM ONE of those people who quite . ; 3 . ae it 
re ities ait down in trains and tr¥ to Not every community can boast of a zoo, but most i 
In read their newspapers and pres- can point to some worth-while community project that i} 
ot | ently become aware that the small | : : : i 
ist | child in front is standing up on its| local business men in one way or another have helped 
“ seat, beside its adoring father or| to put across. In Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., you'll find a 
My mother, and staring at me. Some- | : Ki Pe 
1as times it wants to get some sort of | library . . . in Ponca City, Okla., an educational camp 
k- game going. It may expect me, for | . ss 
ve Diisor ox wuee, to ieeee caanied in Huron, S. D., a hospital. | 
< up from behind my newspaper and Some projects are virtually one-man affairs. But most 
rs then popping back in again. It may ; ax re ; : Le 
fa Sdais me to make faces. whieh f can are the result of men working together—making arrange- 
by do. Or it may be frankly puzzled by ments, rounding up local dollars, and riding herd until 
ne the kind of face I have when I am ’ 
car not trying to make any. I love the job is done. 
an babies and small children (espe- a =? me oS ‘ ‘Ide ao . 
in ite wy aramieen, Suns bane It’s this spirit of teamwork that builds good com 
: sometimes wonder what etiquette munities. And it’s this same spirit that is the mainspring 
se demands of me on these occasions. —? 
he Is it my duty to amuse another per- of your chamber of commerce. For business men have 
a camper etee a par- found that by working together they can accomplish 
ent sits idly by? Or do ave a : ‘ 
we right to get behind my own news- much for the welfare of the entire community. 
car paper and stay behind? I would like ; Pere on 
In advice from other persons who ride YOU will find it easier to participate in such projects if 
eo on trains. you work with the business and civic leaders of your com- 
old Tit for tat mney. So if yon arent already a prea! of the team, 
we get in touch with your chamber officials. They will give 
al SNOW IN California this winter you full information. 
a has understandably annoyed the : 
ser citizens in the Golden State. I won- 
“ti der if they would feel better if the 
hortheastern seaboard would put Chamber of Commerce of the 
on a little earthquake—not enough . . 
of} 10. do any damage, but just for the United States of America 
pire record. I think we should do all we 
od can to promote good feeling be- WASHINGTON 6 - UC 
‘the | tween the two sections. 
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